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0 * CONVINCED 


hat ero" SHAFT TERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR is the ONLY SANI- 
cad ECONOMICAL device for cleaning catch basins, 


as a result of the performance of one Auto-Eductor pur- 
chased last year, THE CITY OF CHICAGO 
this fleet of six machines. 


$3. 00 a Year 
10 Cents a Copy 


has installed 





If you are not yet convinced that your cit y needs this equipment, write us and let us 


convince you. We have convincing evidence in black and white and we will 


gladly mail it to you upon request. Write today. 


The Otterson Auto-Eductor Company 


% 7 Fairbanks Building — ‘SPRINGFIELD, OHIC 
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Ss E RVI CE- “The House of Good Service” 
SAVING Capital $200,000.00 EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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“NORTHWESTERN m 
STOCKS IN 50 CITIES 


qx«'M 5S 
VRE 
Quick shipment of large or small sizes—also repair parts. 
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Coy, 
ROU] 

And speed on the job, too.’ Faster Mixing—Faster Dis- ZS, 
charge. SAVING—SERVICE. Twin Service carburetor uses 
either gasoline or kerosene. BIG cut in fuel cost. 

Frost-Proof and Fool-Proof Engine—a real wonder. 

Ask about our special end discharge paving mixer that 
turns in its own length. 

Bulletin No. 31 tells the story. Write for it. 


Northwestern Steel € Iron Works 











LOWEST - PRICED 
DRUM MIXER 
ON THE MARKET 




















your Paving Brick conform 


Alton Brick Company 


ALTON, ILL. 


Manufacturers of Dunn Wire-Cut- 
Lug Pavimg Blocks 





N. P. B. M Standard Rattler 
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SERVICE FIRST! 


IRONSTONE 
BLOCK 


‘REPRESSED OR 
DUNN W RE-CUT-LUG 


short time. 














Be absolutely certain that The H&B 


to Standard Specifications. Paving Brick 
Testing Machine 


is constructed exactly to 
the specifications of the 
National Paving Brick 
Associa- 
tion. Will save its initial 
cost to any municipality 
or contractor within a 


For descriptive circular and 
prices address 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 




















Terre Haute Vitrified Brick Co., Terre Haute, Indiana 



























WYCKOFF PIPE & CREOSOTING CO. 
30 East 42d St.. NEW YORK 
Send for Catalogue “D” 
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CONDUIT for 
underground wires, and 
all forms of creosoted 
also Wooden Water Pipe and Steam Pi 
Casings. Creosoting Works and Factory: 
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Motor Truck 272 Spriniers and Oilers || || Roberts Filter Mfg. Co. 


ALSO 
Flushing, Sprinkling and Oiling Units Darby, Penna. 


complete for mounting on Trucks. for Municipal In : 
: WATER F ILTERS an Gravity Ay hy bw ” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. D. Etnyre & Co., Oregon, IIl. 
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BACK NUMBERS 


The Municipal Index 


for 


1912-1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917 


these on hand. They furnish a complete record of 
invaluable to engineers or city officials. 





There are still a few complete sets of 
municipal literature for these years and are 


Complete set (3) sent postpaid $1.50 
Single copies 50 cents each 


Sent on approval 
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SEWAGE TREATMENT AT COLUMBUS 





First Year’s Operation of the Two-Story Settling Tanks That Replaced the Original Septic Tanks—Odor 
and Sludge Give Less Trouble—Insufficient Capacity of Sprinkling Filters Causes 
" Unsatisfactory Effluent. 


The sewage treatment plant at Columbus, Ohio, has, 
during the past two years, been undergoing considerable 
changes which have interfered with its regular effective 
operation, and it seems probable from the experiences 
ot 1917 that further changes or extensions are desirable, 
ii not necessary. During part of 1915 and 1916, septic 
tanks that formed part of the original construction were 
changed into two-story tanks of the Imhoff type and 
part of the new tanks were used in 1916, but the entire 
installment of two-story tanks was not ready for service 
until 1917. The result of the first year’s operation of 
these tanks was of considerable interest, cone feature of 
which is the comparison which it permits between results 
obtained by septic and Imhoff tanks. 

As in previous years, the plant was not operated dur- 
ing the entire year, but only during the months of May 
to November, inclusive. At other periods of the year, 
and during high water, the sewage is discharged directly 
into the river without treatment. The total amount 
treated during 1917 was 4,082,000,000 gallons, the mean 
daily amount being 20,830,000 gallons. This was derived 
irom a population estimated at 220,000. The sewage is 
lifted at a main pumping station through 6,336 feet by 

i8-inch force main to the sewage treatment works; 
330 feet of 48-inch force main serving to carry the dis- 
charge directly to the river during high water. The 
pumps discharge against a head of about 24 feet. The 
maximum rate at which they operated during the year 
was 32,000,000 gallons per day, but the maximum pump- 


a 
) 


age in any one day was 26,840,000. 

beiore passing into the pumps, the sewage is screened. 
During the year the screens were cleaned 1,096 times 
and 2.222 wheelbarrow loads of screenings were removed. 
Provision was made for removing sand and refuse, and 
3,330 wheelbarrow loads of this were removed. This large 
amount of heavy material is due to the fact that the 
Sey are on the combined system. The sewage is 
measured at the pumping station by means of a Ven- 
turi ter 48 inches by 20 inches, provided with indi- 
cator, recorder and register. The main pumping plant 
Wa service about 197 days, or 54 per cent of the 
time. {he total annual operating cost of the pumping 
station was $18,410, or $4.48 per million gallons pumped. 

U iching the treatment plant the raw sewage passes 
thro the settling tanks and the effluent is oxidized 
bY sproying it onto sprinkling filters. The effluent from 
“ag ‘s passed through a shallow sedimentation basin 
Or the 


purpose of removing the matter which leaves 
sprinkling filters occasionally as they purge them- 
From these the effluent passes to the Scioto 
Tver, The sludge from the settling tanks is drawn off 
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upon sludge beds from which, after drying to a con- 
sistency that will permit of its being shoveled into cars, it 
is hauled to a dump site. The solids deposited in the 
shallow sedimentation basin also are pumped to a dis- 
posal site. 

The flow in the Scioto river varies from a minimum 
of about 5,000,000 gallons per day to an average yearly 
flood flow of 22,000,000,000 gallons per day and a maxi- 
mum flood flow of 77,000,000,000 gallons per day. The 
average daily discharge from the sewage treatment plant 
is about 20,000,000 gallons. It is seen, therefore, that 
during the minimum flow of the river this is only one- 
fourth as great in volume as the sewage effluent; but 
that during average flood flow the river flow is about 
1,000 times as great as the sewage effluent. The tem- 
perature of the river is a very important factor in deter- 
mining whether or not the combined treatment and dilu- 
tion are sufficient to prevent objectional pollution of the 
stream. When the quantity is small and the tempera- 
ture is high, conditions are at their worst; but during 
times of flood the dilution is ample to prevent any 
nuisance whatever. 

During last year the average amount of settleable 
solids, based on daily composite samples, was 3.28 C. C. 
per liter, or 438 cubic feet per million gallons. The total 
suspended solids in the crude sewage averaged 231 parts 
per million, 56 per cent of the total suspended solids 
being settleable. The proportion of settleable to total 
suspended solids in Columbus sewage is believed to be 
unusually low and subsidence of the solids is unfavor- 
ably affected by long travel in the sewers and by the 
action of the centrifugal pumps that force it to the 
plant. The settling tanks removed 86 per cent by volume 
of the settleable solids, but only 55 per cent by weight 
of the total suspended solids. 

The odor from the effluent from the two-story tank 
last year was not nearly as offensive as had been that 
from the septic tanks which they replaced, and in this 
respect the chemist in charge, C. B. Hoover, states that 
the experience was quite gratifying. During a part of 
the year there was some trouble with foaming, which 
had given a great deal of trouble when the first tanks 
were operated at an undesirably high rate, in 1916. This 
foaming causes the tanks to present a wretched appear- 
ance and also increases the odor. With adequate sludge 
disposal apparatus, however, it is believed that the foam- 
ing can be properly controlled. 

Sludge drawn from the tanks after six weeks’ storage 
was not particularly offensive. Four feet of hydrostatic 
1ead was available for removing the sludge, but this was 
assisted to a greater or less extent by water discharged 
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from a movable submerged pipe. It was found that 
sludge with 85 per cent moisture would not flow readily 
in the channels nor distribute properly over the long, 
flat sludge beds, but when the percentage of moisture 
was increased to 90 per cent the sludge would flow and 
distribute satisfactorily. 

Experience with running the sludge onto the beds to 
different depths demonstrated that if the depth was 12 
to 15 inches the sludge dried very slowly, but when it 
was reduced to between 6 and 8 inches the drying period 
was very materially shortened. As the sludge dried, 
shrinkage cracks opened up, and the material was found 
to be quite porous so that it drained out readily. The 
dried sludge has very little odor. It is hauled in cars 
and dumped on low land, but utilization of it as a mar- 
ketable fertilizer was being investigated a few weeks ago 
with the co-operation of the garbage reduction works 
which are nearby. 

The labor required to remove the sludge was 0.839 
hours per cubic yard and cost 27.8 cents; in addition 
to which there was a cost per cubic yard for removing 
of 1.6 cents for gasoline and 0.1 cent for other expenses, 
giving total cost of sludge removed at 29.5 cents per 
cubic yard. During the year 2,163.66 cubic yards were 
removed and carried an approximate length of haul of 
750 feet. This total amount of sludge was derived from 
4,082,000,000 gallons. 

Although the sprinkling filters were operated during 
1917 with about the same dose per day as in 1916 (2.42 
million gallons per acre per day for 1917, as compared 
with 2.34 million in 1916), and although the effluent 
was of lower concentration last year, the nitrification 
effect was considerably inferior in 1917, and consequently 
the quality of the effluent. There was an unusual amount 
of pooling and storage of suspended matter. Also there 
were scarcely any moth flies as compared to previous 
years. During 1917 there were 8.61 acres of sprinkling 
filters in service as compared to 8.29 in 1916, and the 
mean rate was 3.41 million gallons per acre per day as 
compared to 4.33 the previous year, and 3.64 during 1915. 
The average time in service was 17.01 hours, which is 
the highest since the sprinkling filters were put into 
service in 1910, the next highest being 14.36 hours in 
1915. The filters removed 31 per cent of the total sus- 
pended solids contained in the effluent, and the whole 
plant removed 71 per cent of the suspended solids. The 
filters effected 65 per cent reduction in the amount of 
dissolved oxygen consumed in 24 hours at 37 degress C.; 
the reduction in this effected by the entire plant being 
73 per cent. The stability value of the final effluent dur- 
ing 1917 was 31 per cent, having been 33 during 1916, 
79 during i914 and 84 during 1912. 

The amount of total suspended matter in the effluent 
gradually increased from 42 parts per million in May to 
114 in November, and the dissolved oxygen consumed 
increased trom 33 parts in May to 64 parts in Novem- 
ber, passing through a minimum of 24 parts in July. 
The stability value reached a maximum of 55 in July, 
dropping to 22 in August and 12 in October, rising 
gradually to 18 in November. 

Examinations were made of the effluent of the river 
above the treatment plant outlet and at points 7, 11 
and 16.3 miles below such outlet. The pollution of the 
river before reaching the treatment plant is indicated 
by che fact that the dissolved oxygen consumed averaged 
4.3 parts per million just above the city, and, although 
increased to 6.9 in passing this plant and the city, fell 
to 2.5 parts 16.3 miles below. Commenting upon the 
result of these examinations, Mr. Hoover reports that 
they apparently warrant three conclusions: “(1) The 
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degree of purification is insufficient to prevent exhaus- 
tion of exygen in the stream during extreme low water 
stages and with a high river water temperature prevail- 
ing. The dilution in the stream at such times is often 
as low as one volume of river water to four volumes 
of treated sewage. (2) The degree of purification js 
sufficient to prevent exhaustion of oxygen in the st:eam 
during low water stages with low river water tempera- 
tures prevailing; #lsc during notmal river stages with 
high river water temperatures prevailing. (3) There is 
entirely too much pollution of the stream above the 
treatment works. This follution should be stopped, aid 
we recommend that this be brought to the attention of 
the proper city, township or county officials.” 

IIe believes that the insufficiency of treatment referred 
to in the first conclusion is due to overloading the 
sprinkling filters. During the first five years these filters 
were operated with a mean dese of 1.52 million gallons 
per acre per day, while the mean dose last year was 
2.42 million gallons, or more than 50 per cent grea:°r, 
Assuming 100 gallous of sewage ner capita per dav. 
this gives 24,200 population per acre of 5%-foot bed. 
During the first five years, the dissolved oxygen con- 
sumed by the effluent was 25 parts per million, while 
during 1917 it was 4! parts; and the average stability 
value of the effluent during the first five years was 76 per . 
cent, while it was only 31 per cent last year. The amount 
of sewage treated daily has ircreesed trom a mean of 
11.4 million gallons in 1910 to 20.8 in 1917. 

It certainly would seem to be almost imperative that 
the plant be turther extenda.1 and isnpreved, since :n 
September, for example, with the river at its lowest stage, 
the stability value of the effluent was but 13, and the 
river 7 miles below the plant contained no dissolved 
oxygen, consumed 11.5 parts of dissolved oxygen, and 
had a stability value of enly 3, which had increased to 
43 four miles further on. The condition of a river which, 
seven miles below the treatment works, has a stability 
value of only 3 and contains no dissolved oxygen, would 
certainly seem to call for some action by the State 
Board of Health; and it would appear that a consider- 
able extension of the sprinkling filter area is necessary. 
What would be the result if the filters had to be oper- 
ated continuously is indicated by the steadily decreasing 
effectiveness of the plant during the seven months that 
it is operated. 

The cost of operation per million gallons treated has 
decreased from $3.91 in 1911 to $1.84 in 1917. Since the 
cost per million gallons last year was very much less 
than during the first five years of operation and was 
less than 4 cents per capita, there seems to be no pos- 
sibility of advancing the argument that the city can- 
not afford to spend more money on the sewage treat- 
ment plant. It would appear from the figures that an 
issue of bonds sufficiently large to make the necessary 
extension could be carried without increasing the cost 
per million gallons to a figure much, if any, higher than 
the cost during the first few years of operation. 
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GRANITE BLOCK PAVEMENT IN WORCESTER. 

Granite block pavements are laid in Worcester, Mass, 
with longitudinal expansion joints. The reason for this, 
as explained to the American Road Builders’ Association 
by A. P. Rhodes, is because the vibration of traffic is 
transmitted too greatly through the curb and sidewalk 
to the abutting buildings unless this is done. Except 
for these joints, the pavements are filled with cement 
grout. 

The grout for filler may be too thick for successfil | 
application. It should be of the consistency of rich ff 
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cream, but thin enough to run in easily. The grout can 
be run to the bottom of the joints by wetting the pea- 
stone used and throwing the stone into the grout as it 
is dumped on the street, instead of putting the stone in 
the joints first. A twin grout mixer is used, and with 
an improvement devised on the work, the capacity is 
doubled, the machine being able to grout behind two 
gangs of block layers and also to grout the concrete 
base ahead. Any surplus grout should be removed from 
the top of the pavement after it is completed. 

Mr. Rhodes does ni recut old granite blocks, but culls 
out the poor blocks for use in paved gutters on other 
classes of streets. Using the better blocks with grout 
filler, he thinks he gets streets as good as new, and he is 
not satisfied that the shallow recut blocks give a pave- 
ment sufficiently strong. 

He has had some unfortunate experiences with heavy 
loads on steel-tired trucks and trailers running at 
speeds more than four miles an hour, which have very 
seriously worn granite block pavements in a short time. 
The granite blocks should not be too hard; if they are 
not, they will wear smoother than hard ones and at the 
same rate as the filler and the individual blocks will not 
lose their edges and produce a cobblestone effect. 

Worcester pavements are cleaned by flushing, using 
two flushing trucks and also flushers mounted on electric 
trolley cars. They do not injure the pavements, even 
those with sand filler. 





STREET SIGNS AT CAMP CUSTER. 
By CHESTER W. SHAFER.* 

Army officials at Camp Custer, the national army can- 
tonment near Battle Creek, Michigan, have made that 
new “municipality” understandable to the public and 
have adopted a system for public information which 
makes it possible for any one to find his way about this 
city of 7,200 acres. By the simple but liberal use of 
signs, visitors at the camp are able to proceed directly 
to their destination and a stranger can find his way to 
any part of the camp without the least confusion. The 
officials believe, in fact, that the system could be adopted 
with profit in many of the difficult civil communities of 
the country. 

The camp is built on both sides of a concrete highway 
which runs through the entire camp from the east to the 


_*Mr. Shafer, who has contributed several articles to Municipal Journal, 
is a member of the 310th Sanitary Train at Camp Custer. 
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west. Signboards denote the avenues paralleling the 
highway and the streets that intersect it. With these 
signs alone the work of locating a barrack is not difficult. 
But to make it more simple, every branch of the service, 
the infantry, artillery, ambulance and others, is pointed 
out by huge signs placed on poles along the highway. 
All buildings of importance also are pointed out by 
means of signs. 

Before this system was put into operation, visitors 
at the camp, arriving by the thousands on Sundays and 
holidays, spent most of their time asking the military 
police and officers where to find their soldiers. But with 
this system the work of locating a relative or friend is 
greatly simplified. 

All motor traffic over the six-mile concrete road that 
connects the camp with Battle Creek, and also over the 
highway through the camp, is directed by a series of 
signs. The white commands govern all driving and 
regulate it so that there are few accidents. No horse- 
drawn vehicles are allowed on the highway. Whenever 
a stop is made, the driver is required to draw up on the 
shoulder of the road. In the eight months that the 
camp has been operated there have been no collisions. 





VALUE OF SEWERAGE SYSTEMS. 


In the annual report of the New York State Board of 
Health, recently published, there appears an excellent 
presentation of the economical and sanitary value of 
sewerage systems, that we reprint below complete. 

Of the 305 villages in this state that were incorporated 
before 1890 and of which complete population records 
are available, 32 per cent are provided with public 
sewerage systems. As may be expected, a greater per- 
















































GUIDE BOARDS IN AND AROUND CAMP CUSTER. 
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centage of the larger municipalities are provided with 
sewers than of the smaller communities. Eight and one- 
half per cent of the villages having a population of less 
than 1,000 in 1890 are now provided with sewers; 38.8 
per cent of the villages having populations of from 1,000 
to 2,000 have sewers; 61 per cent of the villages between 
2,000 and 3,000; 71 per cent of those between 3,000 and 
4,000; 93 per cent of those between 4,000 and 5,000; 100 
per cent of the villages having a population of more than 
5,000 in 1890 are provided with sewers. The following 
curve shows graphically the relatively uniform rate of 
increase in the number of villages provided with sewers 
with the increased size of the villages. 

OVER 5000 
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Although the growth of a community does not neces- 
sarily depend upon its having a sewerage system, it is 
significant that the increase in population from 1890 to 
1915 in New York state of those villages now provided 
with sewers was 43 per cent, while the increase in popu- 
lation of villages not provided with sewers was only 9 per 
cent for the same period. If the villages which have 
become cities since 1890, all of which are provided with 
sewers, were considered, the contrast would be even more 
marked. Many of the villages provided with sewers have 
increased in population from 100 per cent to 1,100 per 
cent in 25 years, while in only two villages not provided 
with sewers has the increase in population exceeded 100 
per cent. It may also be noted that although 33 per cent 
of the villages without sewers have decreased in popu- 
lation since 1890, only 12 per cent of the villages 
provided with sewers have shown a decrease in popula- 
tion between 1890 and 1915. There can be no question 
therefore but that a sewerage system has considerable 
commercial as well as sanitary value. 


SEWER PIPE JOINTS 








Experiences of a Number of Engineers in Securing 
Tight Joints—Use of Cement in Various Ways, 
Sulphur-Sand, and Bituminous Compounds. 

A few weeks ago the subject of sewer pipe joints was 
discussed at a meeting of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers, by seven of the members, and many interest- 
ing experiences and details of practice were brought out. 
The necessity for tight joints in separate sewer systems, 
both to prevent the seepage of ground water and the 
entrance of tree roots, was recognized, and most of those 
entering into the discussion had endeavored to secure 
such joints by the use of materials other than cement 
mortar. However, L. W. Hastings, city engineer of Cam- 
bridge, believed that the “cement joint is likely to give 
as good results as any. I believe, however, that the 
poured grout is the best way in which to use it and 
get a full joint. Various devices have been suggested 
for holding the cement grout in place when poured. A 
very simple and inexpensive one is a sort of band or 
collar made of paper fabric about 2% inches wide, one 


-edge of which is attached to the bell of one pipe and any two pipes closely together, the joint is calked with 
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the other edge is attached to the body of the next pipe, 
by cords passing around the pipe and firmly binding 
the collar to it. The grout is then poured into the joint 
space through a hole in the collar until it is entirely 
full. The collar can be left in place, as the cost of it 
is very small.” 

George A. Carpenter, city engineer of Pawtucket, R. I., 
has reported having used nothing but the old-fashioned 
mortar joint, with the more or less recent improvement 
of using a strip of cheese-cloth to hold the mortar in 
place. 

Variations in the use of Portland cement were de- 
scribed in several of the discussions. Mr. Varney snid 
that he had tried constructing wooden boxes to fit the 
lower half of the pipe and long enough to extend each 
side of the bell, which were set to proper grade and 
then filled with rich mortar so that there could be no 
question that each joint was thoroughly bedded and pro- 
tected. In another instance, he encased the entire pipe 
in 6 inches of concrete; but in each of these cases there 
was still considerable leakage. Mr. Brewer found the 
use of the jute gasket more of a nuisance than a help, 
because in a great many places it was not properly 
calked into place and after the contract was completed 
there was hardly a section of sewer which did not 
show on examination either a string or loop of jute 
protruding into it. He believed that when used with a 
large follower, large enough to fully clean the inside 
of the pipe, the gasket is not necessary and is not as 
permanent as the cement, and he has abandoned its use. 
He found that rich mortar joints, one cement to one 
sand, uniformly pressed into the space between bell and 
socket and wound with cloth would keep out tree roots. 
“It accommodates itself to the slight movement which 
every pipe experiences before backfilling is completed. 
Moreover, if given a chance to set up without being 
seriously disturbed, such a joint is nearly watertight. 
The discovery of the use of the cloth wrapping is one 
of the greatest improvements in sewer jointing yet in- 
troduced. It gives the skilled pipe layer an excellent 
opportunity to pull and push and smooth the mortar into 
place and protects the mortar during backfilling. (This 
method of using cloth was described in “Sewerage” eigh- 
teen years ago, and had been used by the author for 
some years previous.) Mr. Marston also referred to the 
use of the cloth wrapping by Metcalf & Eddy but stated 
that, although the use of such wrapping was of value 
in preventing the bottom of the joint from falling off, 
it has been found difficult in contract work to get suffi- 
ciently watertight joints with Portland cement. He de- 
some length the Weston sheet metal form 
(This was 


scribed at 
and gasket for pouring cement grout joints. 
described in Municipal Journal for April 12th, 1917.) 

Of the other materials used, the earliest referred to 
was a mixture of sulphur and sand. The method of 
using this was described most fully, and its use was 
apparently found most satisfactory, by Edwin H. Rogers, 
city engineer of Newton, Mass., whose description was 
as follows: 

The city of Newton, Mass., has a separate sewerage sys 
tem, and for the past eleven and one-half years a sulphur 
and sand compound has been used exclusively as a jointing 
material for its vitrified pipe separate sewers and house 
connections, and for a limited amount of storm sew ers. 

_From June, 1906, to January, 1918, 2814 miles of vitrified 
pipe sewers and 31% miles of vitrified pipe house connec 
tions have been laid with this compound of sulphur and 
sand. The size of the pipe sewers so jointed varies from 
8 ins. to 20 ins., but 89 per cent of these sewers are 8-i0. 
laterals. The house connections are 5 ins., with a few 
cases of 6 ins. 

The method of making the joints in the pipes is similar 
to the pouring of lead joints in water mains. After fitting 
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jute oakum, usually about % in. to 1 in. in depth, but only 
sufficient to prevent the jointing material from running 
into the interior of the pipe. A pipe jointer is then placed 
around the outside of the spigot end of one pipe, close 
against the bell of the adjacent pipe, leaving a triangular 
opening on top of the pipe through which the joint is 
poured full with the molten mixture of sulphur and sand. 

A ladle large enough to hold sufficient material to pour 
the joint completely full at one operation should be used, 
and sufficient time given for the sulphur and sand com- 
pound to harden before removing the pipe jointer. After 
removing the jointer, the exposed surface of the sulphur 
and sand mixture is painted with hot roofing pitch to close 
up any possible voids or slight temperature cracks. It 
uiay be questioned if this practice is an absolute necessity, 
but the cost per joint is but slight, only about half a cent 
per joint, and is an added precaution for watertightness. 
The Tee branches provided for future house connections 
are closed with a stopper held in place by roofing pitch, so 
as to be readily removed when necessary to make a con- 
nection with a house connection. 

The sulphur and sand wre mixed in equal parts by measure 
and melted together in an iron pot held in an iron frame 
and suspended over a fire of waste wood. Gasoline fur- 
naces were previously used, but owing to the increased 
cost of gasoline the mixture is now heated by waste wood, 
which is almost always to be found on a piece of sewer 
work. When gasoline was used for fuel for melting, it 
required about .07 of a gallon of gasoline per joint. 

The correct temperature to which the compound should 
be heated for use averages 260 degrees F. The use of a 
thermometer is unnecessary after the workmen become 
accustomed to handling the mixture, as the correct tem- 
perature is easily ascertained by inspection. If it is too 
cold, it will not flow properly, and if too hot the tendency 
is to foam in the kettle. The use of the compound does not 
involve any waste material, for that which is left unused 
in the kettle is melted the next time it is wanted and fresh 
material added, together with any fragments left from de- 
fective joints from leakage around the jointer in pouring 
the joints. 

The sulphur is powdered sulphur of commercial quality, 
bought by the barrel. The sand is a very fine quicksand, 
which is obtained from a pit on the city of Newton water- 
works reservation in the town of Needham. A great deal 
ot the success of this type of joint depends on the fineness 
oi the sand. Tests of the sand in use indicate that 90 
per cent will pass a sieve having 100 meshes per linear inch 
and 90 per cent will pass a sieve having 200 meshes per 
linear inch. The pitch is ordinary roofing pitch. The jute 
is the usual type of tarred jute oakum. The pipe used is 
ivariably deep and wide socket, as the annular space be- 
ween the bell and spigot in standard pipe is considered too 
narrow tor the best work. 

“ee cost of sulphur varies from 2% cents per pound in 
‘W/ to 39 cents per pound in 1910, and 4.35 cents per pound 
in 1917. The sand is charged to each piece of work at the 
rate of $1 per barrel of 250 pounds or 0.4 cent per pound. 
oe cost of the jute varies from 5% cents per pound in 

418 to 8% cents and 10 cents per pound in 1917. The cost 
ot the pitch varies from 1 cent per pound in 1908 to 1.3 cent 
per pound in 1917. 

The quantities of material per joint required for 8-in. 
Pipe are about as follows: sulphur, 1% lbs.; sand, 1% Ibs.; 
jute, 14 Ib.; pitch, 0.4 lb. For 5-in. pipe the quantity of sul- 
phur is about nine-tenths pound, and other materials in pro- 
Portion. On the basis of present-day prices, the cost of ma- 
terials for an 8-in. joint would be from 11 cents to 12 cents, 
but until recently the cost has been considerably less. 

In 1907 a careful comparison was made of the cost of lay- 


Ing an 8-inch. pipe sewer of 38 cement joints with an 8-in. 
ewe having 31 sulphur and sand joints. This test, which 
Mclude 


d the labor and materials for laying the pipe in both 
stances, showed a cost of 26.5 cents per joint and 23.8 cents 
respectively, or that the sulphur and sand joint cost 90 per 
cent of the cement joint. 
Mga advantages of the sulphur and sand joint appear to 
© Many, and the following may be taken as the principal 
reasons for its use. When properly made, it is practically 
Proot against leakage or infiltration and is entirely resistant 
oe Toots, while ai the same time it is not complicated 
diff a readily executed. There appears to be no material 
oe between the cost of sulphur and sand joints and 
<a. Joints, and whatever difference there may be is a 
ye percentage of the cost of the sewers. In laying pipe 
+ th he in. in diameter inclusive, three lengths of 3-ft. pipe 
7 Noually be jointed on the bank, where a perfect joint 
n be made with great ease and then lowered into the trench, 
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and in the case of 10-in. or 12-in. pipe, two 3-ft. lengths can 
be so joined; whereas with cement joints the practice is to 
make every joint in the ditch. In other words, with the 
sulphur and sand joints in the smaller sizes of pipe, only 
33 per cent, and in the medium sizes 50 per cent, are difficult 
of inspection, as against 100 per cent with cement joints. It 
requires excellent workmanship and vigilant inspection to 
make sure that cement joints are properly made, particularly 
at the invert of the pipe; whereas the sulphur compound 
tends to run around the bottom of the pipe and make the 
joint most secure at this point. No difficuly is experienced 
in cold weather by the use of the compound. In extreme 
weather and when the pipe is cold, it is easily heated by 
putting a string of tarred jute around the pipe at the joint 
and setting it on fire, thus heating the pipe sufficiently so 
that there is no difficulty in running the joint. After the 
joint is made, freezing weather will not hurt the sulphur 
compound, whereas cement joints should be protected from 
frost until the mortar is set. The time of setting of the 
sulphur compound is inconsiderable, for it is hard as soon as 
it is reasonably cool, whereas cement joints require a con- 
siderable period to harden. : 

Sulphur and sand joints are not flexible, but this is true 
of cement joints; and where there is a good foundation, non- 
flexibility in the sewer is no detriment in its construction. 
The sewer is usually placed at the lowest level of any of 
the structures in a street, and when it is laid in any material 
that provides a good foundation and is not susceptible to 
settlement, there appears to be no disadvantages in a rigid 
joint, and in fact the rigid joint will frequently assist in 
maintaining the grade and alignment of the sewer. ; 

The soil in Newton through which the sewers are laid is 
mostly hard pan, gravel, sand or ledge, there being but little 
subsoil of peat or of filling. The sewers are under constant 
inspection, and breakages are of yery infrequent occurrence, 
there having been but two or three breaks in the 60 miles 
of pipe jointed with the sulphur compound since its use was 
adopted from settlement of the foundation of a sewer or 
house connection. 

Tiouble is frequently encountered from tree roots on 
nearly all of our sewers which are laid with cement joints 
in which there are trees along the side of the street, and the 
same is true of the older house connections laid with cement 
joints with trees in the near proximity. We have had abso- 
lutely no trouble from the growth of tree roots in sewers or 
house connections laid with sulphur and sand joints. 

The sewage in New.on is largely from dwelling-houses, 
but no difficulty has been experienced with deterioration of 
joints from sewage from any of the comparatively few mills 
or factories, the sulphur and sand compound being affected 
only by chemicals which are most rarely found in the trade 
wastes from manufacturing establishments and not at all in 
dwelling house sewers. 

(To be continued.) 





WATER WORKS OPERATION— 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM. 


Data Concerning Services That Should Be Recorded 
—Securing and Recording Data—Office 
Records and Field Books—Scales 
of Maps and Records. 

RECORDS OF SERVICES. 

In many of the older cities, records of corporation 
cocks and house connections have not always been kept 
with sufficient completeness and detail, and a number are 
not supplied. with curb cocks and boxes. The result is 
that in some of these cities there is believed to be a 
considerable amount of loss of water through abandoned 
services whose exact location is not known; and to dig 
up an entire street to find one or two possible leaking 
services is not to be considered, even though the aggre- 
gate loss of water from hundreds of such services is very 
large. And to think that five minutes taking measure- 
ments and notes of each service when it was made would 
have avoided all this trouble! 

No part of an underground system should be covered 
up before it is so definitely located that it can be found 
without trouble at any future time. In the case of a 
service, the exact location of the corporation cock should 
be measured from permanent objects. Probably the 




































City and state 
Iowa: 
Boone 


Cedar 
Cedar 
Creston 


Ft. Madison... 


Hawarden ... 


Maquoketa ... 


Sioux 
Spencer 
Stanton 
Vinton 

Washington 
Winterset 


Kansas: 
Chanute 


Council 
Emporia 
Fredonia 
Great 
Hiawatha 
“Horton 

Independence 


EArned ....... 
Manhattan ... 


MePherson.... 
Neodesha .... 


Newton 
Osage 


Kentucky: 


Hopkinsville . 


Lexington ... 
Louisville 
Paris 
Richmond ... 


Shelbyville .. 


Louisiana: 


Kentwood..... 


Ruston 


Maine: 
Augusta 
Calais 
Farmington ,. 
Fort 
Norway 
Van Buren... 
Sanford 


Maryland: 
Baltimore ... 


Massachusetts: 
Adams 
Athol 

jarre 
Belmont 
Cambridge .. 
Cherry Valley 
Danvers 
Falmouth ... 


Fitchburg ... 


Framingham 

PYGHNEIN. ...-+ 
Haverhill 
Lenox 


Mansfield ... 


Medway 
Millbury 
Monson 

No. 
Northampton 
Orange 


tor meters on fire supplies owned by consumers; m 


Falls .. 
Rapids. 


 ) 


Coffey ville pes 
Grove 


mee. .< 


Adams... 


“see 


Do mains 
need cleaning 
at intervals? 


No 
Not now 


‘No 


Not yet 


2" 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
ae 
Yes 
No 


Method of cleaning 


Flushing 


Flushing 
Flushing 


Flushing 

Flushing 

Flushing 
None 


Flushing 
Flushing 


Pipe cleaning mach. 


Flushing 
Flushing 
Flushing 


Flushing 
Flushing 


Flushing 
Flushing 
Flushing 
3v contract 


“Flushing ~ 
Flushing 
Flushing 

Replace them 
Flushing 


Never cleaned 
Flushing 
Flushing 
Flushing 
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i 
Methods of detecting and pre- 
venting leakage and waste 


Sounder 
indications, 
sewers 
Inspection 
None 
Inspection 
None 
Leak detector 
detectors and 
sewers 


Surface inspect 


Leak flow in 


eeereereee 


Meters 
None 


None 
Observation 
None 
Inspection and microphone 
Inspection and meters 
None 
None 
None 
Inspection and aquaphone 
None 
Meters 
Repair when found 
None 
Sounders 
None 
None 
Meters 


Listening at hydrants 


Testing services 
Inspection 
Inspection 


Inspection 
Meters 


Pitometer 


House inspection & pitometer 


Meters on by-pass 
House inspection 
Inspection 
Inspection 
Meters 
Leak location; gen’l inspection 


Test in sections 
Venturi meter 
None 
Inspection 
None 


Pitometer in 1915 
House inspection 


CLEANING MAINS, LEAKAGE AND METERS (Cantinued). 


Is leakage 
enough to 
make radi- 


cal action 


desirab 


No 
No 


‘No 


iy 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


"No 


No 
Think 
Think 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 


No 


le? 


not 
not 


Percentag 
of services 
metered 


100 
4 


80 
100 
95 
30 
100 


100 
100 

DU 
100 
100 


"100 


100 
95 
SU 

100 
80 

100 

100 

100 
65 
99 

100 
49 

100 
95 

100 


None 


5 

16 

100 

35 

50 
Factories 

Few 

99 

100 

100 


100 


*The word “city” is used to designate municipalities of any nature or water districts; g—consumers own a few; h—d« 
survey being made at present. 
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Owner 
of meters* 


City 
Company 


City 
City 


Company 
Both 


City 

City 

City 
Consumer 
Consumer 


Consumer 


City 
City 
Consumer 
City 
City 
Company 
Consumer 
City 
City 
City 
City 
Cit 
City 
Citys 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Both 


Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 


City 


City 
Company® 
Company 


Company 


Companys 


City 


Company 
3oth 
City 
3oth 
City 
City 
City 

Consumer 


tec- 








most permanent are the center or side lines of streets; 
and the cock may be located as so many feet out from the 
side (or property) line and a measured distance along such 
line to the nearest intersecting street line. 
to trees may be used, but trees may disappear, as may 
also buildings; but street lines can always be located. 
If the service pipe is laid at right angles to the curb (as 
it usually should be), this sufficiently locates the entire 
If laid at an angle, its intersection with the curb 


line. 


References 


line also should be located. The depth below the street 
surface at the main and that below the curb 
measured and noted. 

There should also be recorded the thickness 
goose-neck and other pipe used. Some time the | 
on the system may have to be increased, and it wil 
desirable to know what services probably will an 
ones will not be able to stand the higher pressure. 
size should be known; it may be necessary to know, 


should be 


of lead 
yressure 
] be 
1 what 
The 
at 





M: 


Mz 
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City and state 
Iowa: 

BOOK® 2.00 

BUrlingtem ..cccss 

Cedard Falls ..... 
Cedar Rapids...... 
CROMGOR <cesescves 
Ft. Madison. 
Hawarden 
Maquoketa ....... 
Sioux City.. 
Spencer 


Stanton 
re 
Washington 

Winterset 


Kansas: 
a 
Coffeyville ........ 
Council Grove..... 


Emporia ... 
Fredonia 


Great 


Hiawatha ..... 


EIOTtOM ccccvrvvesc ate 
Independence ..... 
LS 
McPherson......... 
Manhattan ....... 
Neodesha .........- 
Newton “euvy 
OSEEO CU 2.0 cee 
Osawatomie ...... 
RODORR 566004080 
Wellington ....... 
Kentucky: 
Hopkinsville wl 
Lexington ........ 
SMCIBVINIO os cccess 
i, Se eee 
a eee 
Shelbyville ....... 
Louisiana: 
Ker 5 
MUSION. ssc sscecace 
Maine: 
a 
NOUN soc a einer 
Far MiINStOn  ..+<.0 
Fort _ eee 
- cpetulae.) ee ee 
Van Buren........ 
WEMEOTE ss ecseeeue 
Maryland: 
Saltimore ......-. 
¥ Massachusetts: 
Ada 7 eneeeue wee 
Athol ...!: “ 
MMETG .. . nck sccc = ti 
Belmont . ..« «cece 
Cam PIG@OS.. 60% 
= Che Valley..... 
‘ene Danvers ..... Pe 
Falmouth pis dics 
Fite RR ise a 
Frat sham : 
—— vray} Rs ce 60 he 84 04 
Hay ll 
roeat ee eanws 
= barettes aie 
1 be ww... 
Millbury *,, alge 
lead Mons¢ ae 
ia No. Adams........ 
ssure Northampton ...°: 
I be . 
Orange ...., 
what - *° mere 


Chargeq 
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METERS. RATES. MUNICIPAL USE. 


Is deposit 


on meter required? 


eeoeeeeeeetene 


\mounts given are annual rentals, in 
when bill is less than $9 per 


Is 
rental charged 
for meters? 7 


No No 
From strangers No 
No No 
iaieue ames Minium charge 
No No 
Non-owners $1.00 
No 10% of cost 
seebe peewee shaw agentes 
"Vege" cpebubeuaces 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
No No 
No Large meters only 
$2.25 No 
$2.50 No 
Kecwieen sews vonigieatere 
$2.00 No 
Yes No 
Yes Yes 
No Yes 
Yes No 
No Yes 
No No 
No Yes 
Yes No 
No No 
Yes No 
No No 
— ji << pgivarqintareidaninge 
$5 No 
No No 
No No 
ee ee ee No 
piaareareandvelte No 
EAR Be "No 
ok id ted 
No No 
No No 
No No 
No No 
Nou No 
Saran weet oe ovgase eens 
Sometimes No 
No No 
iceman — No 
No For over 1 inch 
No No 
No 10% of cost 
No No 
No No 
No No 
No Yes 
No 
ah ala ae 
No No 


Does city 
obtain 
water 
with- 

out pay- 


ment? 


Use made of free water 


Yes Flushing & fountains 
Yes Fountains 
Yes Street and sewer flushing, 
fountains, fire 
Yes Sewers, street sprinkling, fire 
| ne ee ere 
Yes Watering troughs 
Yes Sprinkling and fountains 
Yes All city purposes 
Yes All purposes 
Yes Sewer flushing, street clean- 
ing, fire 
| i ore Oe 
Yes City park 
 —_—_—e oT Oe 
hee re 
Yes Flushing sewers, schools, 
fountains 
Te... ss @eeeeeeeen ee 
Yes Flushing sewers and streets, 
fire 
Yes Street sprinkling, park irri- 
gation and all public 
buildings 
Yes Fountains, street use, fire 
Yes Sewers and fire 
Yes Flush tanks, flushing streets, 
water troughs 
Yes City offices 
_— 4... |. en eneneee< 
Yes All municipal purposes 
Yes Sewers and fountains 
No “eevee eevee eee 
Yes City building and flushing 
sewers 
me 8s (dn. nt, REO ne 
Yes Sewers, fountains, parks, 
cemetery 
Yes Schools and fountain 
Yes Sewers, street cleaning, etc. 
Yes All municipal purposes 
ae... .  wwewbnesebes 
apes Hydrant rental pays for 
water used 
_— i{(=Cf=*« ii emeseeweren 
Yes Schools, churches and 
fountains 
Yes All public uses 
Se eer ree 
Yes Flushing sewers 
Yes Schools 
No Watering troughs and fire 
Yes Schools and churches 
|, i Sie eS er Pe 
Yes Schools, streets and fire 
Yes Watering troughs only 
Yes Street work 
Yes Shade trees, streets, sewers, 
schools and fire 
Yes All city purposes 
~_ @€=—-——“( t “GK C'S SOS 
Yes All city uses 
ees 
Yes All city uses 
 . ee ee ° 
a — ———it*ié«t CN gigi i : 
Yes All city uses 
Se ee 
No 600vsscores 
BCT ee ie nga aoa al 
_ 8636)... *68eteeenee 
Yes Street sprinkling, schools, 
fountain, fire 
Yes Schools, public buildings, etc. 
Yes Schools, public buildings, 
fountains, water troughs 
No cecsecveoese 


some cases reported as quarterly or monthly 


annum; f—monthly payments until meter is paid for. 





payments; 


A. 





— = 
Used for Municipal Purposes 
s 


Percentage any of it metered? 


5 Schools 
‘nee No 
20 Schools 
50 Yes 
iweéne Schools and street 
flushing 
Siete No 
pebiee a No 
se was Schools 
eee Schools 
0.5 No 
15 Yes 
50 Some 
oo es gooesre 
1 No 
5 Buildings 
10> No 
0.5 Yes 
Sa eee Schools 
60 Yes 
5 No 
jc neee Schools 
ae Schools 
10 Schools 
20 Yes 
yA; No 
seoane Schools 
iaceaw No 
eueen All 
5 No 
60 Schools and parks 
20 Schools 
4 Yes 
2 All 
5 ehew No 
is eines No 
ere No 
10 No 
5 No 
wTTiT Tt No 
ovees ° No 
eateee, = none sas 
Small No 
rere No 
14 No 
-oex No 
10 Schools 
iiosae Two schools 
3 Schools and streets 
414 All buildings 
Sone School and water 
troughs 
eee No 
votes "oeusossceee 
16 Yes 
ieee All but drinking 
fountains 
conne . Schools 
5 Schools & fountns. 
15 No 
Small No 
(scene Bldgs. & fountain 
1 No 
10 No 
ecccce No 
oebeee All 
b—estimated; e—rental 
























414 






some future time, whether a larger building can be 
served with the old corporation and service pipe. The 
material should be on record. Danger from electrolysis, 
or the desire to use electric thawing of services, may 
make such knowledge valuable. 

Not only should a record be made of the above items, 
but a record should be kept of the history of each 
service. For one thing, each service is a potential source 
of water to some one, and unless the department keeps 
in touch with each one, some may supply water surrepti- 
without yielding revenue. A house may burn 
the service be closed at the curb, and forgotten; 
connect 
depart- 
without 
can be devised 


tiously 
down, 
a new building may take the place of the old, 
to the old service without notifying the water 
ment or company and use water for years 
having a bill presented. A simple system 
that will render that impossible. 

The superintendent should make sure that the desired 
records concerning 


notes are made and entered on the 
[f 


every service connection made while he is in office. 
others have preceded him, he should assure himself that 
their records that are complete. The only 
sure way to learn the latter and to check his own records 
is to have a map of each street in which a main is laid, 
showing each house supplied by a house connection; 

check these connections off with his service records, and 
also learn by actual inspection on the ground whether 
there are not houses using the public water that are not 


he inherits 


on the service map. 

Unlike valves and hydrants, 
street intersections, services all lie 
tions, and can best be mapped and recorded by streets. 
In the loose-leaf service record book, or card index, one 
or two if necessary for long blocks, can be 
devoted to each block of a street, and all of those refer- 
ring to each street arranged in order. A convenient plan 
is to have tracings of these made of note-book size, and 
take blue-prints that can be carried by the 
(A transparent card that can be filed in the 
for the loose-leaf record sheets, 
would answer well for this purpose.) Changes or new 
services are all entered in the book or cards. As the 
blue-prints wear out they can be replaced by printing 
new ones. All the blue-prints referring to one street, or 
to several streets in one district, can be bound together 
in one loose-leaf pocketbook. 

With a pocket record of the known service connec- 
an inspector should pass through each street at 
a service is recorded 


generally at 
intersec- 


which are 
outside of 


page or card, 


from these 
inspector. 
index, or tracing cloth 


tions, 
least once a year and note whether 
for each building thereon. If any building, new or old, 
is found not recorded as served, he should make sure 
whether in fact such building is not supplied with water 
from the mains; and should enter the building on the 
map if it is not already there. 

There should also be records of the meters—their size, 
make, location, etc.; but these records will be consid- 
ered in a separate discussion of meters and meter main- 
tenance. 

SCALES OF MAPS AND RECORDS. 

The wall map giving the general layout of mains is 
generally made on a scale of about 100, 150 or 200 feet to 
the inch. The first can be used for villages or small 
cities not more than a mile by three-quarters of a mile 
in extent. For larger cities the 200-foot scale may still 
be too large and 300 feet may be used; but this is rather 
fine for showing sizes of mains and locations of valves 
and hydrants, and it is generally preferable (and neces- 
sary, if the city is very large) to divide the city into 
each section on a separate map. 
and hydrant records should be to a much 


sections and show 
The valve 
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larger scale, both so that the locations can be shown 
to proper scale and so that there will be room for figur« 
giving distances that can be read easily. Ten feet to th 
inch is generally ample, and is convenient for use with 
an ordinary foot rule for a scale. Twenty or thirty fee: 
may be used if desired. Forty feet is, in the author 
Opinion, too small to permit any but an excellent 
draughtsman to record all the desired dimensions and 
information clearly. (The reduced drawing of the loos 
leaf record book shown last week was 30 feet to on 
inch, the original having been 10 feet to one inch.) 

For the loose-leaf service record book, in which 
records are on tracing cloth and blue printe of them ai 
carried pocket field books, a size of 
may be used. <A scale ot 30 ieet may be 
will require two pages to show a block more than aly 
250 feet long. A better plan, although more expensi 
is to use a larger record book in which the drawings ar 
made to a scale of say 30 feet to one inch, and phot 
graph each page to about one-third or one-fourth si 
inches, and use prints from 
Photographs 
records, and 


page of 4 by 


used, whic 


giving a print about 3 by 5 
these negatives for the pocket field books. 
of similar size of the valve and hydrant 
others of sections of the map, 1i bound together by di 
tricts so that each book contains all the service and 
valve and hydrant records for one district, with 
tion of the map covering that district, have been 
use outside the office. 
STORAGE. 

in that the 


a Sec- 
found 
convenient for 
FIRE-PROOF 

These records are of great 
them would render it impossible to operate and main- 
tain the plant properly, except in towns where all the 
information is accurately carried in the 
superintendent, and then only so long as that memory 
was unimpaired and at the service of the department or 
The map showing the layout of mains can 


very 


1 + 
iOss oO} 


value, 


memory of the 


company. 
be reproduced, however, if the other records are com- 
plete. These record books or card indexes should 


therefore be kept in a fire-proof vault or safe, and care 
taken to see that the office is never left alone 
all of them being placed in such fire-proof receptacle and 


the door closed. 


without 





GARBAGE REDUCTION AT ST. LOUIS. 
We are glad to publish the following self-explanatory 
comment by director Talbert on the news item that ap- 
peared in our April 13th issue: 


Editor Municipal Journal, 

New York, N. Y 
Dear Sir: 

I note in your issue of April 13th an article on page 306 
referring to the garbage situation, and in which you state 
that director Talbert has recommended to the service board 
that the present high price of grease and fertilizer will 
compel the city to pay close to $10 a ton for the green 
garbage delivered to the Indiana Reduction Company and 
“it will cost the city about $200 a day to conduct the 
experiment, Talbert says” » 

The foundation for these figures is the following: 


Grease at this time of the year averages about 3 pe 


cent of the garbage, or 60 lbs per ton, which at 12 $7.20 

Tankage about 10 per cent or 200 Ilbs—approximat 
Market price SA) PCF tON OF... o6cccccvescccseossss 2.00 
Total valde of products per ton.........csccececess $9.20 
Whether this $9.20 of ultimate value is achieved through 
the present reduction plant or through the experimental 
way affect the net cost to the city 


plant would in no 
of carrying on the experiment, which at the most would be 
the difference in the total value of the product which might 


result from the experimental plant being less efficien than 
the present one, but on the other hand should it prove 
one 


more efficient there would, so far as the product }!: 
cerned, be an actual profit through the experiment. 


Yours very truly, 
C. M. TALBERT, Di 
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SEWERS AS A COMMUNITY INVESTMENT. 

In an article in this issue citing figures from the latest 
annual report of the New York State Board of Health, 
it appears to be demonstrated that, at least so far as 
New York State is concerned, it pays a community in 
dollars and cents to install sewerage systems, entirely 
aside from considerations of the health of its citizens. 
It can hardly be due to chance only that, averaging 305 
villages of that state and considering their growth over 
a period of 25 years, those provided with sewers are 
iound to have increased in population 45 per cent, while 
those not so provided increased only 9 per cent. More- 
over, many of those provided with sewers increased in 
population from two to eleven fold, while only two of 
those not provided with sewers more than doubled in 
population. 

While mere bigness is by no means a virtue, it must 
he admitted that in most cases a community grows 
rapidly only when it offers an attraction for outsiders. 
\ growing community is therefore a more desirable 
place to live in than one which hardly grows at all and 
does not retain even the normal increase due to the birth 
rate of its present inhabitants, but is driving away its 
citizens instead of attracting new ones. Moreover, a 
city that is not increasing in population is decreasing in 
property value and in prosperity, and either its taxes 
must bear more heavily on the citizens who remain, or 
these must be content to see its streets, its lighting and 
other public utilities deteriorating. 

from the above figures and considerations it would 
appear that a sewered city, as compared to an un- 
sewered one, is far more likely to be prosperous and 
attractive as a place for both residence and business pur- 
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poses. Entirely aside, therefore, from its advantages 
from the point of view of health, and from that of the 
economy to the individual citizen as compared to the 
cost of constructing and maintaining cespools, sewers 
would seem to be essential to the full prosperity of a 
community as a whole. 





IMPROVING COUNTRY ROADS. 


While present indications are that the constructing 
and repairing of the higher grades of roads, such as 
brick and other block pavements, bituminous concrete 
and other forms of construction used on the main high- 
ways, will not be so seriously interfered with by freight 
embargoes, coal shortage and other limitations placed 
by federal commissions and imposed by war conditions 
generally as was feared a few weeks ago would be the 
case, it still seems certain that it will be impossible to 
carry on as much of this work as in previous years. 
Another consideration that has an important bearing 
upon the general question of road improvement is the 
necessity of economizing in all branches not immediately 
connected with the conduct of the war, and this will 
undoubtedly and very properly cause a reduction in 
expenditures that otherwise would probably be made. 

These considerations add additional weight to argu- 
ments that were advanced, before present conditions 
arose, for giving’ more serious thought to the cheaper 
methods of road treatment, and to the improvement 
and maintenance of the by-roads where such cheaper 
and less durable forms are the only ones which the traffic 
carried would seem to warrant. The main highways, 
where the principles of highway economics justify an- 
expenditure of $1.50 to $3 per square yard, constitute 
but a small percentage of the highway mileage of the 
country. By far the largest percentage consists of those 
that may be designated as country roads or by-roads, 
which are used to only a small extent by through traffic 
but are essential for bringing onto the main highways, 
and so to the markets and shipping centers, the produce 
raised upon the enormous number of farms that have 
no other outlet, and which serve as the only means of 
communication that those who live thereon have with 
the outside world and with each other. It is no more 
important that motor trucks and other vehicles carrying 
both freight and passengers should be able to pass 
freely at all seasons between the main centers than it is 
that the thousands of farms should be provided with 
roads that are at least passable during all but perhaps a 
few days of the year. 

The latter roads, however, carry but a small amount 
of traffic each and no one of them can be said to equal 
in importance any one main highway, although they all 
in the aggregate play fully as important a part in the 
highway transportation of the country. Fortunately it 
is possible to maintain passable roads for a few vehicles 
at considerably less cost than to maintain them in an 
equally good condition under intense traffic. In many 
sections of the country the main highways have pres- 
ented such engrossing problems to the highway authori- 
ties that these by-ways have been practically neglected; 
another factor leading to the same condition being that 
the average engineer or superintendent takes more inter- 
est in the construction and up-keep of a high-grade road 
than in that which he is apt to think of as an unimportant 
dirt road. 

With the amount of high-grade road work diminished, 
however, it is to be hoped that more attention will be 
paid this year to dirt, gravel, sand-clay, and other cheap 
types of road surface, together with such comparatively 
inexpensive treatments of these materials as will add 
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to their effectiveness. Road drags and other appliances 
for smoothing out roads and potholes whenever they 
occur; ditching and drainage for preventing their 
occurrence; the use of available local materials for 
improving conditions at boggy places or where ordinary 
drainage methods are not adequate to prevent rutting 
and other disturbances of the surface; the application of 
dust layers or inexpensive binders for preventing the too 
rapid abrasion of the road and formation of excessive 
amounts of dust that are not only an annoyance but 
may also be harmful to growing crops along the road— 
each of these should be carefully considered in its rela- 
tion to the local needs and possibilities. 

These roads, it seems to us, make up in their number 
for the relative unimportance of each individually, and 
instead of being slighted as beneath the notice of ex- 
perienced road engineers and superintendents, they 
should be recognized as offering an opportunity for, and 
demanding an exercise of, more intelligence and skill 
than do the high-grade roads. It may be said that 
in laying a road costing $1.50 per yard, five cents worth 
of brains should go into each yard. We believe that if 
only a fraction of that amount of brain value be applied 
to the country roads, it would be possible to put many of 
them into much better condition than they are in, at 
very moderate expense; in fact, that if no more is spent 
on these roads in the aggregate than-is now done, but 
if one cent or even less per yard be allowed for the use 
of as high a grade of intelligence, experience and common 
sense as is now used on the more durable pavements, a 
great improvement could be made in a very large percen- 
tage of the tens of thousands of miles of these feeders 
that constitute the immediate points of contact with the 
food producing areas of the country. 





BRICK PAVEMENTS FOR RURAL HIGHWAYS. 

No fundamentally new features have been developed in 
brick pavements during the past year, said Clifford Older, 
state highway engineer of Illinois, before the American 
Road Builders’ Association, but “well-directed efforts are 
being made to adapt this type of pavement to fit the 
necessities of rural road construction. It has become 
obvious that paved country roads which connect centers 
of population, or which serve considerable areas of 
farming country, will carry as heavy concentrated truck 
loads as the ordinary city business street, and must be 
Gcesigned accordingly. 

“On the other hand, it appears that the chipping or 
spalling and abrasion action due to sharp shod horses 
and steel tires is becoming less pronounced, due to the 
motorization of traffic. When considerable stretches of 
rural roads become paved, motor traffic may be expected 
to predominate more quickly than on city streets on 
account of the greater length of the average haul. A 
brick wearing surface, laid now, may not be expected to 
wear appreciably under the traffic conditions likely to 
apply during its life. The eventual elimination of the 
spalling action of steel tired, horse-drawn traffic, as such 
traflic gradually disappears, leads to a tendency to go 
back to bituminous and sand fillers. As the use of either 
of these fillers obviously results in reducing the trans- 
verse strength or load-carrying capacity of the pave- 
ment below that of a pavement of the monolithic type 
having the same total thickness, the use of these fillers 
should be accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
the transverse strength of the base. 

“For bituminous fillers, the growing tendency to use 
three-inch rather than four-inch brick seems logical, as 
the base, which is essentially the transverse strength 
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element, may be made thicker and therefore stronger 
without increasing the total thickness or cost of the 
pavement. 

“Three-inch lug brick used with a cement-grout filler, 
and laid directly on a concrete base or on a sand-cement 
bed on a concrete base, should give as satisfactory service 
as four-inch brick used in the same way, providing the 
total thickness of the pavement and the proportions used 
in the concrete base are the same. This conclusion is 
supported by the tests made by Prof. Wiley of the 
University of Illinois. These tests, while perhaps not 
conclusive, indicate strongly that the so-called monolithic 
types of brick pavements are truly monolithic as far as 
transverse strength is concerned. The three-inch brick 
used in this way should have ample wearing capacity for 
present traffic conditions, and has the advantage of 
economy of first cost. To use the same base for a three- 
inch as for a four-inch monolithic brick pavement under 
the same traffic conditions, or to substitute a bituminous 
filler, would be illogical. The unmistakable tendency to 
increase motor truck loads requires that more attention 
be paid to the transverse strength of pavements. Mono- 
lithic and semi-monolithic (sand-cement cushion) brick 
pavements are deservedly becoming popular. The greater 
dificulty encountered in rolling the brick to an even 
surface has lead to a tendency towards more rigid speci- 
fications for rolling and for brick of more uniform 
thickness than heretofore required. 

“Brick of uniform thickness may readily be handled 
so as to produce the necessary smoothness of finished 
surface. The ordinary variation in thickness need present 
no serious difficulty if the base is carefully laid and the 
rolling is properly controlled. 

“Arguments are being advanced for the use of water- 
bound and bituminous macadam bases for brick pave- 
ments for rural roads. It is the experience of the writer 
that for heavy motor truck traffic, and under the con- 
ditions of frequent rainfall which in Illinois at least 
makes it difficult and costly to prepare a uniform sub- 
grade, it is economically impracticable to build a road of 
this character that will not become depressed in the 
wheel tracks or other well-defined areas. Old macadam 
roads of proper width and having suitable grades, if not 
worn out, may well be resurfaced and used for the base, 
as the weak spots are usually eliminated during the first 
few years of maintenance. Such roads are, however, hard 
to find in Illinois. 

“There is a definite field for brick country roads where 
traffic conditions demand wear-resisting qualities, but 
in the opinion of the writer it would be a mistake to 
sacrifice any of the distinctive qualities of well-built brick 
pavements in order to bring them into competition with 
essentially cheaper types, or for any other reason.” 





TESTING SEWER HOUSE CONNECTIONS. 

A suggestion is made by W. W. Dixon, of Lincoln, 
N. J., that plumbing codes require that house connec- 
tions to sewers be tested for tightness under a 10 ft. 
head like the interior house plumbing, a T branch being 
inserted in the connection pipe at the curb line at which 
the pipe can be plugged for the test. (This T could 
later be used as a clean-out point.) This test would 
insure tight joints in the connection. We have several 
times referred to the desirability of having sewer con- 
nections tight, to prevent both pollution of the soil and 
the entrance of tree roots into the pipe. The suggested 
test would enable the property owner to learn whether 
the plumber has given him a tight pipe line and seems 
to us to be a good idea. 
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War Conditions on Highways of New Jersey, Illinois and New York—State Protects New York City’s Watershed— 
Bayonne to Buy Water Plant—Fuel Conservation in Pittsburgh—New Jersey Cities Lose Rate Increase Case— 
Fires in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; Three Rivers, Que., and New York City—New York Public Service Com- 

mission Has No Power to Raise Car Fares—Chicago’s Traction Fund. 


ROADS AND PAVEMENTS 


Road Wear by Federal Trucks. 


Trenton, N. J—Damage done to the roads of New Jersey 
by motor trucks employed in the government service was 
one of the subjects recently considered by the state road 
commission. Watson G. Clark estimated this damage at 
at least $1,000,000, and recommended that an appeal be 
made to the federal government for aid in reconstructing 
roads which have been destroyed in the vicinity of canton- 
ments, military camps and points of embarkation. This 
view was shared by every member of the commission, and 
the appeal will be made. The commission decided upon 
an additional appropriation of $10,000 to improve the 
Bordentown-Georgetown road leading to Camp Dix in the 
event of failure to get federal aid for that purpose. Similar 
action was taken respecting the Lincoln Highway, between 
Newark and Jersey City, for the repair of which a con- 
tingent appropriation of $10,000 was granted. Before this 
money actually is expended the executive committee will 
make an effort to secure aid from the government. State 
highway engineer William G. Thompson informed the 
commission that owing to change in the date for the open- 
ing of the fiscal year, now July 1, from November 1, many 
of the counties will find it impossible to present plans and 
specifications and have contracts approved and requisi- 
tions drawn for their allotment of state aid before the 
expiration of the present fiscal year. He has been advised 
that the state controller’s office will permit the highway 
department to file a blanket requisition June 30, covering 
the total amount of unexpended state aid, so that none 
of the counties will suffer. The commission ratified the 
suggestion of the department of conservation and develop- 
ment for a joint conference to consider plans for beautify- 
ing the state highway system by the planting of trees. : 





War Restrictions on Illinois Highway Plans. 
Springfield, IIl—No new contracts for state roads will 
e awarded by the highways of the state 
department of public works and buildings this year owing 
to the shortage of men and material and the need by the 
government of all the resources to prosecute the war, 
according to an announcement by the state department of 
public works and buildings. The denartment has sent out 
the following letter to county boards of supervisors and 
highway officials: “In response to numerous inquiries 
received from many counties of the state the department 
of public works and buildings, with the approval of 
Governor Lowden and the board of highway advisors, is 
authorized to make the following statement relative to the 
attitude of the administration on the question of road con- 
struction in Illinois during the present year. In view of 
the serious shortage of labor, transportation and materials 
that prevails throughout the country and the increasing 
demands of the government for all commodities in its 
prosecution of the war, and in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the federal authorities, we believe it to be 
our patriotic duty to limit our activities in road construc- 
tion this year as follows: First—To carry on only such 
maintenance work as is necessary to preserve the roads 
already constructed under the direction of this depart- 
ment. Second—To assist contractors, so far as we are 
able, in the completion of existing contracts previously 
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made by this department. Third—To postpone the award- 
ing and approval of new contracts for state aid roads, as 
advised by the federal government. Fourth—To co- 
operate with the federal authorities, so far as possible 
under existing conditions, in the improvement of those 
federal aid roads which they have approved as being 
necessary for the transportation of war materials, food 
products and fuel. We further urge that the present 
emergency calls for an unusual effort on the part of all 
township highway officials to maintain existing earth 
roads by a thorough system of dragging and draining.” 
The letter is signed by Thomas G. Vennum, acting director; 
S. E. Bradt, superintendent of highways, and C. Older, 
chief highway engineer. 
7 
Law Provides for Suspension of Contracts. 


Albany, N. Y.—Governor Whitman has signed the bill 
of senator Hewitt, amending the highway law by provid- 
ing that when work under a highway contract is not being 
done satisfactorily the state highway commissioner may 
suspend any work being done by the contractor and pro- 
ceed with it under his own direction, or may cancel the 
contract or relet it, and further providing for suspension 
of new highway construction work under certain condi- 
tions, upon request of the contractor and surety, until 
March 1, 1919, or during the present war, if it terminates 
earlier. Payment may be made for the portion of the 
work completed. In approving the bill Governor Whitman 
filed a memorandum of reasons, which stated some of the 
reasons for its approval given by the highway commission. 
“There are now upwards of 200 contracts in force, aggre- 
gating $12,000,000 in amount and 900 miies in extent. About 
600 miles of work yet remains to be done, amounting to 
about $7,300,000. Of the 600 miles approximately one-half 
consists of roadway that has not been disturbed and 
i the contracts. 
of roadway in 


remains as it was prior to the award of 
The remaining one-half consists 
stages of completion, possibly graded, or bottom coursed, 
or sub-based. In 1917 the contractors were able to build 
only 370 miles of highway as compared with nearly 600 
miles in 1916 and about 900 in 1915. It was very evident 
that conditions would be no better in 1918, and therefore 
no more work could be secured in 1918 than in 1917. It 
seemed advisable to attempt to concentrate the resources 
of men and road building materials on the completion, so 
far as practicable, of the torn-up portions of highway, 
which, as stated above, aggregate approximately 300 miles, 
and thus secure the best results for the traveling public 
rather than attempt to have the entire 600 miles com- 
pleted, knowing that it would not be possible to accom- 
plish this and realizing that it would leave a large amount 
of roadway impassable for traffic. The highway law as 
it now reads does not permit the commissioner of high- 
ways to take up the subject in the manner above indicated. 
It would be his duty to direct every contractor to proceed 
with his work, and upon his failure so to do declare the 
contract cancelled and proceed to complete it by releting 
or by department forces. The same conditions which 
would prevent the original contractor from completing his 
work would have prevented the department, with its own 
forces or under a new contract, from completing it, and 
the result would have been that the state would have been 
strewn with cancelled contracts, under which no work was 
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being performed, and traffic would be greatly embarrassed. 
After a careful study of the situation a conference was 
held at this office, at which a representative of the comp- 
troller’s department, the attorney-general’s department 
and the executive department were present. 

“In substance the bill provides that a contractor may unite 
with his surety company and request a suspension of work, 
under the following conditions: 


“(1) Upon any portion or portions of roadway on which no 
work has been performed, except culverts, etc. 


“*(2) Upon any portion or portions which are partially 
completed, where it is proved that it is impossible to proceed, 


for the reasons provided in the law. 

“Authorization for such suspension will be based upon an 
agreement executed by the contractor and Surety company 
agreeing to maintain intact the obligation to complete at a 
future date the contract at the original contract prices. In 
the meantime, the commissioner is authorized to designate 
completion points, and when all the work within these points 
is finished it may be taken over, the contractor paid in full 
therefor, and the contractor relieved of the maintenance 
thereof. 

“The period of suspension is to be in the first instance to 
March 1, 1919. If the war is then in progress, it is extended 
to March 1, 1920. No provision is made for a later date, it 
being the theory that the Legislature would then be in ses- 


sion, and could deal with the situation as conditions war- 
ranted at that time. 

“It will be noted that any cancellation of contracts is in 
no way contemplated by which the contractor or the surety 


company is to be relieved in any degree from the contractual 
obligations now existing. The right to cancel exists upon the 
failure of the contractor to perform the same, but in that 
event the contractor and surety company will be held re- 
sponsible for any excess cost to the state, which may be oc- 
easioned by such failure and cancellation. 

“While we are not warranted in believing that this bill 
will relieve all the difficult situations connected with the con- 
tracts in charge of this department, yet it is hoped that it 
will prove a practical solution in a large number of cases. 
We hope by its provisions to be able to present such induce- 
ments to the contractors agd the surety companies as will 
encourage them to make a special effort to complete those 
portions of the roadway under contract which are torn up 
and which now impede traffic. If contractors have no alter- 
native but to either complete the entire contract or have it 
forfeited, there are many cases where they will be positively 
unable to so complete, and the forfeiture of the contract will 
accomplish nothing, so far as practical results are concerned, 
and will merely involve the state in a mass of litigation. In 


the meantime, the roadway will lie unimproved. <A consider- 
able inducement to contractors will exist under this bill as 
upon the completion of the torn-up portion of the road they 
will receive their full 100 per cent for all work performed 
and completed, and will be relieved of the maintenance of 
that portion of the road. On the other hand, the state, and 


any political subdivision whose moneys are being used by the 
department, are protected to the same extent as at present, 
by the renewed assurance of the completion of the road at the 
original contract prices. 

“While the bill was pending in the legislature a con- 
ference was held in the attorney-general’s office, at which 
were present the commissioner of highways, the attorney- 
general, the state superintendent of insurance, and repre- 
sentatives of all the bonding companies acting as sureties 
on these contracts. As the result of the conference the 
surety company representatives stated that they felt the 
bill was fair in its provisions, and also stated that they 
would endeavor to co-operate with the state in making 
it effective.” 


SEWERAGE AND SANITATION 


City Closes Part of War Chemical Plant. 
Newark, N. J—Half of the plant of the Butterworth- 
where 











Judson Corporation on the Newark meadows, 

sixty per cent of the picric acid used in making 
high explosive shells for this country and the allies 
is made, closed down for nearly a week when 
mayor Gillen, health officer Craster and a detail of 


health officials and police went to the factory and ordered 
that operations cease until control had been established 
over acid fumes. Closing of the rest of the plant was con- 
sidered, but a test performed by the corporation for mayor 
Gillen, exhibiting the operation of a device that partly 
eliminated the fumes, proved satisfactory, and operation 
there was permitted to continue. Nitrous oxide fumes 
given off at the plant, caused mayor Gillen to take his 
action upon advice from city attorney Kearns that the 
fumes constituted a nuisance, and that there was summary 
power in the hands of the city to abate such a nuisance. 
“I do not wish to persecute any one, nor to appear in the 
light of interfering with a necessary industry,” said the 
mayor. “But I feel that these people have been given 


enough time to abate this nuisance, and we simply had to 
act. 


The closed portion of the plant will remain in charge 
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of the health department until such time as the company 
can satisfy us that adequate measures have been taken to 
end the nuisance. I shall go personally to the plant daily, 
ready to be convinced by suitable evidence that the com- 
pany has met our requirements. Until that time it must 
remain closed.” Chief inspector Brady, with five sanitary 
inspectors, were left in the shut-down portion of the plant 
to see that it remained closed. Meanwhile the company 
rushed work on a tower under construction for the pur- 
pose of absorbing the objectionable fumes. Mayor Gillen 
promised to allow the plant to resume operation as soon 
as the work was finished and satisfactory. When tem- 
porary fans had been installed and the War Department 
had given assurances that new fans would be rushed, the 
closing order was rescinded. The company has stated that 
it will seek redress for losses. The company has been 
twice indicted within a few months by the Hudson County 
grand jury for maintaining a nuisance. The company, 
with its officials, were tried, convicted and fined the first 
time and has just been indicted again. 


Operates Sewer System Without Permit. 

Grass Valley, Cal.—The city trustees have received a com- 
munication from the state board of health, notifying the 
city that it has no permit to operate a sewer system, as 
required by law. The city has maintained a sewer system 
for nearly fifteen years, not knowing that a permit was 
needed. It was intimated that radical changes in sewage 
disposal methods might be demandéd by the state board. 


Typhoid Traced to Sewer Conditions. 

Royal Oak, Mich.—Typhoid fever outbreaks in 
Oak village are said by state health board representatives 
to be due not to the water supply, but to the sewerage 
conditions in the village. Survey of the sewerage system 
has shown that the village residents are depending in many 
cases on septic tanks built on low lands, where flood con- 
ditions cause trouble, or on open cesspools. The commis- 
sion is considering a bond issue to provide for a more ade- 
quate sewerage system, but concern is expressed as to 
whether the government will give approval to the bonds. 
If approval is refused it is likely that an effort will be made 
to pass an ordinance requiring strict specifications for sep- 
tic tanks, and enforcing their being built. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Law Protects New York’s Watershed. 

New York, N. Y—Governor Whitman has signed the bill 
of senator George A. Slater, abolishing the Mohansic 
State Hospital and the New York State Training School 
for Boys in the town of Yorktown, Westchester County, 
and making a state reservation of the property, to be 
known as the Mohansic Lake Reservation. The bill pro- 
vides for the abandonment of the project to establish the 
Mohansic State Hospital for the Insane on a 600-acre tract 
in the heart of the Croton watershed. It also limits the 
number of persons that may be placed on the adjacent 
500-acre site of the New York Reform School for Boys 
at Yorktown Heights to fifty. This includes boys, guards 
and teachers. Originally the Mohansic institution was 
planned for the accommodation of 6,000 patients and the 
Yorktown Heights school for 800 delinquents. The gov- 
ernor is to name a commission to have charge of the prop- 
erty, and the members are to serve for five years without 
compensation. The commissioners may permit establish- 
ment on the reservation of places for food and refresh- 
ment, golf courses, baseball grounds and children’s play- 
grounds. The commission also is empowered to permit 
the New York Society for Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents to use part of the land for agricultural purposes. 
The approval of the bill by governor Whitman means 
victory in a fight that has been carried on for the last five 
years by the Merchants’ Association, through its Com- 
mittee on Pollution and Sewerage, of which Edward 
Hatch, Jr., is chairman. Mr. Hatch, soon after the land 
for the two institutions had been acquired, took the stand 
that the location of a hospital and a reform school in 
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the Croton watershed was a distinct menace to the purity 
of New York City’s water supply. Mr. Hatch petitioned 
governor Sulzer to have the law providing for the loca- 
tion of the two institutions in the watershed repealed on 
the ground that sewerage from the institutions would 
imperil the health of New York City. The matter was 
referred to Dr. Eugene H. Porter, then state health com- 
missioner, who disapproved of the plan. A bill was then 
introduced repealing the law. It passed both branches of 
the legislature, but was vetoed by governor Glynn in 
deference to a request from Dr. Goldwater, then health 
commissioner of New York City. Dr. Goldwater had acted 
under instructions from mayor Mitchel, who, like his 
predecessor in the mayor’s office, was in favor of having 
the hospital located conveniently to New York City. When 
the dangers were pointed out to mayor Mitchel he 
promptly reversed himself. Governor Whitman by that 
time had taken office. He at first opposed any check to 
the development of the two sites, but he also changed his 
mind and ordered all construction work stopped. He has 
remained steadfast ever since in opposition to the pollu- 
tion scheme despite the fact that political pressure was 
brought to bear. 
City to Buy Water Plant. . 

Bayonne, N. J.—By a vote of 4 to 1 the city com- 
missioners have passed the ordinance providing for a con- 
tract for the city to purchase the property of the New 
York and New Jersey Water Company for $2,017,000. 
Mayor Pierre P. Garven voted in the negative. The ordi- 
nance provides that the purchase be consummated within 
twenty days. Petitions protesting against the purchase 
of the plant without first having the voters approve it 
already have been placed in circulation, the movement 
being in charge of county physician Bert Daly, formerly 
mayor of Bayonne. 

City Loses in Waterworks Franchise Case. 

Ashland, Ky.—A decision given by the circuit court of 
appeals requires the litigation between the city of Ash- 
land and the Ashland Waterworks Company to be fought 
all over again in order to settle whether or not the city 
is to buy out the company or is bound to grant it another 
twenty-year renewal of its franchise. Kentucky’s present 
constitution limits municipal indebtedness. The city had 
the right to buy at the end of twenty years, and on its 
failure to do so the franchise was to be extended for 
another period of similar length. The city elected to buy, 
but could not. because the state constitution stops it from 
issuing the required amount of bonds. The company sued 
to compel specific performance, but judge Cochran, in the 
Kentucky federal court, dismissed its case. His decision 
is now reversed in an opinion favorable to the water com- 
pany, and a new trial is directed. 











STREET LIGHTING AND POWER 


Will Not Reopen Rate Increase Cases. 

Trenton, N. J.—Application of Jerome T. Congleton, as 
city counsel for Newark, for a rehearing of the case which 
led to authority from the state board of public utility com- 
missioners to the Public Service Gas Company and the 
Public Service Electric Company to increase rates for 
gas and electricity has been denied by the commission. 
Mr. Congleton’s application was based on an argument 
hat the commission made an order which was to become 
ffective prior to the date of such order, when the statute 
requires orders of the board, except in certain specified 
ises, to be made effective not less than twenty days after 
the date of the order. Mr. Congleton asked the commis- 
ion to make orders fixing the effective date for the 
nereases in the price of gas and electricity at a time 
venty days after the authority was granted to the gas and 
electric company; that is, twenty days after February 27. 

Congleton’s case was that the bills of the gas and 
electric companies carrying the first increase in rates were 
for gas and electricity furnished to consumers before the 
date of granting the authority to increase, and that as 
effectiveness of the authority was made retroactive it was 
illegal. The utility law specifically provides that orders 
shall not be effective until twenty days after they are 
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made. In the present case the commission takes the posi- 
tion that an order was not issued in this case and that for 
this reason the argument advanced by Mr. Congleton for 
a rehearing is not sound. Disposing of Mr. Congleton’s 
petition, to which the Edison Storage Battery Company 
was a co-petitioner, the board says that the hearing on 
the petitions of the gas and electric companies were 
attended by counsel for many municipalities of the state, 
and it was distinctly stated that the rates proposed were 
to be effective to cover meter readings made in the latter 
part of February and billed on or about March 1, and that 
this course appeared to meet with the approval of all of 
the parties present. The board, February 27, concluded 
to permit the increases proposed and to withhold an order 
of suspension if the tariffs filed were amended to con- 
form with certain changes suggested by the commission. 
These amendments were made. »-No orders of any kind 
were entered. The commission then says that it appears, 
therefore, that the billings made subsequent to the filing 
of the board’s reports were under the amended tariffs filed 
by the companies. “There does not now appear,” com- 
ments the commission, “any reason for entering any 
orders. None was needed to make the rates effective. If 
the board should deem it expedient to enter orders mak- 
ing the emergency orders effective at a future date it has 
no power to award reparation, even if it should conclude 
that any rates imposed were illegal. The situation seems 
to have been understood by all parties at the hearing. It 
may not be amiss to point out that the granting of the 
petition would not result in any substantial relief to the 
petitioner. The rates are purely temporary and for an 
emergency. The companies were found to require tem- 
porary revenues during the calendar year 1918. If the 
increases were to be applied to the latter months of the 
year only it appears certain that higher rates would be 
necessary to afford the needed revenues to cover fixed’ 
charges of the calendar year than if they were applied for 
a longer period of time. In addition to this fact the board 
is requiring monthly detailed statements to be filed so that 
adjustments of rates may be made as speedily as condi- 
tions warrant. For these reasons it appears that no injury 
results from the application of the increases to the first 
readings taken after the filing of the new tariffs. The 
same reasoning applies to the suggestion that the com- 
panies’ estimates of taxes paid included assessments which 
are now subject to attack in the courts. The board will 
keep check upon these matters and will be guided in the 
matter of reductions of rates as actual conditions warrant. 
The companies will not be permitted to receive more than 
it is shown from inspections of the detailed monthly state- 
ments to be required to meet the needs as found by the 
board and indicated in its reports.” 
Fuel-Saving Administrator in Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The United States Fuel Administrator 
has announced the appointment of Thomas R. Brown, of 
Pittsburgh, as administrative engineer for the Pittsburgh 
district, and C. P. Billing as special staff assistant. These 
appointments were made as a preliminary step toward 
putting into operation a general plan for fuel conserva- 
tion in power plants. The plan contemplates the saving 
of from 10 to 20 per cent—25,000,000 to 50,000,000 tons—of 
the coal used annually in industrial plants. This will be 
accomplished by means of correct operating methods with- 
out the delay and expense involved in the installation of 
new or improved equipment. The program is at present 
in effect in the Pittsburgh district, which will be used as 
a model, with the expectation that the campaign for the 
elimination of waste will be extended to all of the prin- 
cipal coal using districts. The program comprises certain 
fundamentals: 1—Personal inspection of every power 
plant; 2—Classifications and rating of every power plant 
based upon the thoroughness with which the owner con- 
forms to recommendations of the United States Fuel 
Administration involving the generation and use of power, 
heat and light; 3—An administrative engineer to be placed 
in charge of the work in each state or district. It will be 
one of his duties to rate the plants from information 
received through reports of inspectors, who will merely 
act to collect certain definite information regarding,each 
plant. 
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Company Must Make Extensions. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The state railroad commission has 
authorized the Mount Whitney Power and Electric Com- 
pany, which sells electricity in Tulare, Kern and Kings 
Counties, to put into force certain rules for extensions of 
electric service during the period of the war. These rules 
obligate the company at its own expense to make ali ex- 
tensions in which the annual gross revenue equals a third 
of the cost. Where the annual gross revenue is less than 
the cost of the extension, but more than one-fifth, the com- 
pany will give the service if the consumer advances the 
entire cost, which will be refunded to him on the basis of 
20 per cent. of the monthly bills. The consumer may at 
his own cost build enough of the extension so that the 
amount to be expended by the company shall not be more 
than three times the annual payment for service by the 
consumer. The Mount *Whitney company is ordered to 
adjust all extensions made by it within one year prior to 
this order, if requested by the consumer. 








FIRE AND POLICE 


Power Plant Destroyed by Fire. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont—The Canadian Soo experienced 
a lightless, powerless day as the result of a fire which 
totally destroyed the old power plant of the Great Lakes 
Power Company. The building and contents were valued 
at $200,000, covered by insurance, and practically every- 
thing is a complete loss. Until power could be supplied 
by the new power plant, which was almost completed, the 
city was industrially dead. Thousands were out of work. 
All industries were shut down; no street cars running 
and no lights operating. The water supply was not 
affected as the pumps were switched to steam power as 
soon as the electricity went off. Wards five and six, once 
Steelton, however, used chlorinated water, as a supply 
could not be pumped from the old Steelton artesian wells. 
Steelton had no auxiliary pumps. The fire, it is thought, 
started from a heated bearing under the floor and spread 
rapidly to all parts of the building over oil-soaked plank- 
ing. The operator of the water wheel near where the first 
flame appeared was powerless to extinguish the blaze, and 
was driven out by dense smoke fumes. Every fire wagon 
in the city was at the conflagration. The power franchise 
was secured some months ago by the Great Lakes Power 
Company, who now control the power and street car 
systems. The city owns the water and light business, and 
was a loser in the fire to the extent of a big transformer 
at the power plant. Most of the directors of the power 
company are Ameritans. 





Boston Fire Commissioner Retires. 

Boston, Mass.—Fire commissioner John Grady of Boston 
voluntarily retired this month, on the pension of a chief 
of the department, which is $2,000 annually, or half the 
regular pay of a chief on the active list. On May 2 he 
completed 44 years’ service upon the active list of the 
Boston fire department. During his term the department 
has been devoid of scandals and friction, there has been 
general satisfaction among the men of the rank and file, 
many improvements have been made and the fire losses 
have gradually and substantially decreased each year. Dur- 
ing his term commissioner Grady has handled more than 
$8,000,000, and at no time has he exceeded his annual ap- 
propriation. In the same time the pay of the firemen has 
been substantially increased, the men have been granted 
one day off in three instead of one in five as previously, 
about two hundred men have been added to the fire fight- 
ing force, and the new rules and regulations which were 
begun by commissioner Wells have been revised and put 
into service. The department has been motorized to the 
extent of 54 per cent. Many new fire-houses have been 
built and all old ones have been substantially remodeled 
and fire-proofed. Commissioner Grady established the of- 
ficers’ school for training superiors of the force, established 
the rescue squad equipped with gas masks, has purchased 
a superior quality of fire hose, and the department has also 
taken over the great work of fire prevention and makes 
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more than 36,000 inspections a year. One reason which in- 
fluenced commissioner Grady to ask mayor Peters to place 
him upon a pension is the complete loss of the sight of his 
right eye, a misfortune of which few persons are aware. 
On March 10, 1914, the general order placing chief Grady 
upon retirement was promulgated, but with the provision 
that he was not to receive his pension until his term as 
fire commissioner ended. Commissioner Grady was ap- 
pointed to the department on May 1, 1874. He worked his 
way along the various grades to chief and commissioner 
and his is the only instance of the kind in the history of the 
department. 


Town Swept by Fire. 

Three Rivers, Quebec.—Fire which broke out in the busi- 
ness section here quickly destroyed forty houses on Bona- 
venture street, the main business thoroughfare. The 
flames spread to the nearby streets, and the families were 
compelled to leave their houses because of the unbearable 
heat. Help was asked from Quebec and Montreal. Three 
Rivers, an industrial and manufacturing city of about 
10,000 population and a port of entry, is seventy-five miles 
southwest of the city of Quebec. It was visited by a 
disastrous fire in 1906, when half of the city was burned. 


Many Firemen Injured in Warehouse Blaze. 


New York, N. Y.—Fire caused the death of one man and 
did $500,000 damage in the cold storage warehouse cover- 
ing the entire city block, owned by the Merchants’ 
Refrigerating Company, and in which were stored large 
quantities of food and other war supplies belonging to 
the federal government for transportation overseas. Three 
alarms were turned in. The fire started in an engine room 
located in the basement, thirteen feet below the street 
level, and was caused, it was said, by the blowing out of a 
cylinder head on a machine which condenses ammonia 
gas to be forced through the pipes and 140 tanks located 
in the structure. Four men were in the room at the time 
of the explosion, which started the flames, and three of 
them escaped to safety on the street, where they turned 
in the alarm. The fourth, assistant superintendent, was 
pinned under falling debris, and his badly crushed body 
was found after a search of several hours. The rescue 
squad of the fire department arrived and, donning oxygen 
helmets, entered the building to search for the missing 
man, but were driven back by flames and fumes. A second 
explosion occurred, caused, it was said, by the blowing up 
of the ammonia tanks. A number of regular army soldiers 
guarding the waterfront were knocked down by the 
explosion. Thirty firemen, who were trying to batter down 
the doors, were thrown off their feet and a number of them 
injured by shock, flying debris and gassed by the power- 
ful ammonia fumes. Lieutenant George E. McAvoy of 
engine 34 and lieutenant Thomas Foley of engine 3 were 
both so badly injured from falling material and ammonia 
fumes that they were given the last rites. The building, 
which was said to be the most modern in the United States 
and one of the largest in the world, was finished only in 


January. 
TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


New York Commission Powerless to Raise Fares. 


Albany, N. Y.—Increased rates in all public utilities, 
especially in fares on street railways throughout the state, 
have received a serious setback in the decision of the 
state court of appeals in the recent Rochester case. Ac- 
cording to the decision, the power of the commissions to 
grant higher fares to deserving railways is in general 
restricted to those cases where the rates are not fixed in 
franchises. The court finds that the exisiting public 
service commission act does not show any intent to provide 
for the regulation of franchise rates, although it permits 
the revision of rates fixed by old statutes. Moreover, 
although it is said to be unnecessary and therefore im- 
proper to decide now the limits of legislative power over 
franchise rates, the court states that such rates fixed in 
accordance with the constitutional requirement of 
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municipal consent for electric railway operation are not 
subject to legislative alteration. This decision was handed 
down in the case of Quinby vs. the city of Rochester. The 
case came to the court through the denial by lower courts 
of a writ of prohibition to prevent the public service com- 
mission for the second district from exercising jurisdiction 
over the petition of the New York State Railways for a 
six-cent fare. The court of appeals decided that the second 
district commission is without jurisdiction in the Rochester 
case, and that an absolute writ of prohibition should be 
awarded. The decision was written by Judge Pound, with 
Judges Cuddeback, Cardozo and Andrews concurring. Al- 
though it expresses the impropriety of now deciding the 
point, the court intimates that in view of the constitutional 
requirement in New York for municipal consent to utility 
operation, franchise rates are unalterable except with 
municipal permission. The court thus raises the doubt 
whether the legislature has power to grant relief from 
franchise restrictions. On the question of whether the 
commission’s jurisdiction is restricted by the Rochester 
charter amendment which fixes the five-cent fare, the 
court says: 


“The policy of the state is said to be that the Public Ser- 
vice Commission should deal with the regulation of rates of 
fare charged by railroad corporations without limitation or 
restraint, and with the power to increase as well as decrease 
such rates. (People ex rel. N. Y. & N. S. Traction Co. v. Public 
Service Commission, 175 App. Div. 869; People ex rel. Ulster 
& D. R. R. v. Public Service Commission, 171 App. Div. 607, 
611; affd., 218 N. Y. 643.) 

“The section [Section 49, subdivision 1, of the public ser- 
vice commission law], read as a whole, is susceptible of no 
other natural interpretation than that the Legislature has, for 
greater certainty, expressly included in its general delega- 
tion of powers, the power of the commission to reduce a maxi- 
mum rate fixed by the Legislature. The purpose of the Legis- 
lature was to provide for the regulation of statutory fares 
by a board which may be expected to pass equitably upon 
conflicting claims with its single purpose the common good, 
even where a maximum rate had been fixed by the Legislature. 

“The case of Willis v. City of Rochester (219 N. Y. 427) 
merely upheld the charter amendment as a constitutional 
exercise of the legislative power to fix rates. Rates so fixed 
by special statute are still subject to regulation by the Public 
Service Commission. The jurisdiction of that body over such 
rates is not to be reduced by implication. The Legislature 
merely fixed the rate pro tempore.” 


Concerning the consent of the local authorities required 
by the constitution the court states in part: 


“The power of the local authorities to impose as a condition 
to giving consent to the construction and operation of a 
street railroad that a stipulated rate of fare should be eneees 
has been repeatedly upheld. (People ex rel. West Side St. Ry. 
Co. v. Barnard, 110 N. Y. 548; Kittinger v. Buffalo Traction Co., 
160 N. Y. 377, 391, 392; Public Service Commission v. West- 
chester St. R. R., 206 N. Y. 209; People ex rel. Frontier Elec. 
Ry. v. City of North Tonawanda, 70 Misc. Rep. 91; Alleheny 
City v. Millville, A. & S. J. Ry., 159 Pa. St. 411.) But these 
cases dealt with the question of local power over the corpora- 
tion and not with the question of general legislative power 
over the municipality. The question presented is this: The 
consent of the local authorities being obtained, what jurisdic- 
tion has the Legislature conferred upon the Public Service 
Commission to regulate rates by increasing the rate agreed 
upon without such consent? : 

“Tt has been held that the Legislature may, by virtue of 
its general power over municipalities, regulate the mode and 
manner in which the consent of the local authorities to the 
construction and operation of street railroads shall be given, 
and may regulate and limit by statute the conditions upon 
which it may be given. (Matter of Thirty-fourth St. k 2 
102 N. Y. 343; Beckman v. Third Ave. R. R., 153 N. Y. 144, 
152; People ex rel. S. S. Traction Co. v. Wilcox, 196 N. Y. 212.) 
Regulations are so made in certain cases by the railroad law, 
Section 173, but that section expressly provides that nothing 
therein contained shall be construed as modifying or affect- 
ing the terms of the contract between the City of Rochester 
and the street railroad, and it looks to the future and does not 
attempt to regulate consents already granted. _— 

“The Constitution does not expressly provide that the 
municipality may irrevocably establish rates for the entire 
period of a franchise, and it has been held invariably and in 
a legion of cases that such power to establish rates is not 
essential to the consent of local authorities and will not be 
implied and that the Legislature is at all times supreme in 
the matter. (Home Telephone & Tel. Co. v. City of Los An- 
geles, 211 U. S. 265; Arlington Board of Survey v. Bay State 
St. Ry., 224 Mass. 463; State ex rel. Webster v. Superior Court, 
67 Wash. 37; L. R. A. 1915, C. 287; State ex rel. M. S. R. R. v. 
P. S. C., 168 S. W. Rep. 1156; City of Manitowoc v. M. & N. 
Traction Co., 145 Wis. 13; City of Dawson v. Dawson Tel. Co., 
137 Ga. 62; City of Woodburn v. Public Service Commission, 
82 Ore. 114; L. R. A. 1917, C 98; Collingswood Sewerage Co. 
v. Borough of Collingswood, 91 N. J. L.). ; 

“Tn all such cases the question was one of unrestricted 
legislative power, policy and discretion over a city or town 
where the local authorities were held to be mere instrumen- 
talities through which the state exercised its sovereign power. 
The paramount power of the Legislature over the subject of 
fares was upheld in the absence of a constitutional limitation. 

“But our Constitution, by requiring the consent of the local 
authorities, recognizes that our municipalities are pro tanto 
independent of legislative control, exercising some fragment 
of power, otherwise legislative in character, which has been 
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LEGAL NOTES 


A Summary and Notes of Recent Decisions— 
Rulings of Interest to Municipalities 








Sale of Materials by Councilman. 


(Mich.) Member of common council selling materials to 
contractor without any previous agreement or understand- 
ing held not interested in the contract with the city within 
the prohibition of Grand Rapids City Charter, §498—People 
v. Southern Surety Co., 165 N. W. 769. 


Police Pensions—Repeal of Statute. 


(Cal.) Where pensions for policemen are predicated 
merely upon death occurring during period of service, and 
death only fixes the right to a pension, a repeal of the 
pension statute before death destroys the pension right.— 
O’Dea v. Cook, 169 P. 366. 


Municipal Plants—Management—Court Jurisdiction. 


(Ohio) Courts cannot interfere with municipal officials’ 
management of light, power and heating plants on com- 
plaint that capacity of plant is overtaxed, that streets are 
insufficiently lighted because of light supplied to private 
consumers, and that rates charged are inadequate to meet 
cost of production and transmission.—Butler v. Karb, 117 
N. E. 953. 

Under Gen. Code, §3618, and section 3939, subd. 12, as 
amended by 105-106 Ohio Laws, p: 538, powers of munici- 
palities to establish and operate lighting, power and heat- 
ing plants, and furnish the municipality and its inhabitants 
light, power and heat are proprietary, and in the manage- 
ment of such plant municipal officials have a wide dis- 
cretion.—Id. 


Police Pensions—Removal—Reinstatement. 

(Ill.) A police captain held entitled to a pension under 
Pension Act, §§3-6, notwithstanding removal under the 
Civil Service Act of June 10, 1911—Stiles v. Board of 
Trustees of Police Pension Fund of West Chicago Park 
Commissioners, 118 N. E. 202. 

An applicant for police pension under Pension Act does 
not waive his right thereto because he has brought suit 
for reinstatement on the police force.—Id. 








thus irrevocably transferred by the fundamental law from the 
Legislature to the locality. The grant by the municipality of 
authority to use the streets is not a mere privilege or gratu- 
ity. Once accepted, it becomes a contract which neither the 
state nor its agencies can impair. (People v. O’Brien, 111 


“ _———— by the appellant that the Public Ser- 
vice Commission has no jurisdiction over the subject-matter 
of rate regulations in the city of Rochester because the Legis- 
lature has no power to alter the rates fixed by consent of the 
company and the local authorities. It is, however, unneces- 
sary and, therefore, improper to decide at this time what the 
limits of legislative power are in this connection. The dele- 
gation of legislative power to commissions and other admin- 
istrative officers and boards need not be assumed if the gen- 
eral words from which such delegation may be inferred are 
not reasonably so construed.” 


Previous to the decision the commission for the second 
district had awarded fare increases to a number of com- 
panies, but to none after it. The commission for the first ' 
district had taken the view held in the decision of the 
court of appeals. 


p. 


Company’s Payments Into Chicago Traction Fund. 

Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Surface Lines, which include 
the local street car companies, have paid into the city’s 
traction fund for the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1918, $2,- 
036,754. This was a decrease of $710,235 as compared with 
the city’s share in the preceding year. With this addition 
the traction fund reaches to a total of almost $24,000,000, 
representing 55 per cent. of the net receipts during the 
last ten years and accumulated interest. If the ordinance 
under consideration is finally approved it is probable that 
this money will be used for building subways to be owned 
by the city and leased to the companies. 
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NEWS OF THE SOCIETIES 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 


May 15-22.—_NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK.—Annual conference, 
Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, William T. 
Goss, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, II. 


May 20-22.—SOUTHEASTERN SANI- 
TARY ASSOCIATION. Annual meeting, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, Dr. Charles 
E. Smith, Greenville, S. C. 


May 21-23.—_ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION 
OF PUBLIC UTILITY OPERATORS. An- 
nual convention, Hot Springs, Ark. 


May 27-Junmne 1.—CANADIAN PUBLIC 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION. Meeting with 
Ontario Health Officers’ Association, 
Hamilton, Ont. Secretary, J. G. Fitzger- 
ald, Toronto, Ont. 


May 27-29.—NATIONAL CITY PLAN- 
NING INSTITUTE. Annual conference, 
St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, Flavel Shurt- 
leff, 19 Concress Street, Boston, Mass. 


June 4-6.—INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FIRE ENGINEERS. An- 
nual convention, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, 
Chief James McFall, P. O. Box 10165, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 4-7.—AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. Spring 
meeting, Worcester, Mass. 

June 5-7.—NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE. Annual meeting, New York, N. 
Y. Secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
North ‘American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 13, 14—NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION. Annual meeting, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Sec- 
retary, T. C. Martin, 33 West 39th St., 
New York City. 

June 11-13.—MAYORS 
CITY OFFICIALS OF 
STATE. Annual conference, 
N. Y. Secretary, William P. 
Washington St., Albany, N. Y. 
June 19-21.— NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COMPTROLLERS AND ACCOUNTING 
OFFICERS. Annual meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

June 19, 20.—LEAGUE OF TEXAS MU- 





AND OTHER 
NEW YORK 
Newburgh, 

Capes, 25 


«v0 


NICIPALITIES. Sixth annual convention, : 


in cooperation with the Texas Commer- 
cia] Executives’ Association, San Antonio, 
Tex. Secretary, Edward T. Paxton, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex 


June 24-26.—AMERICAN CONCRETE 


INSTITUTE. Annual meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
June 25-28—-AMERICAN SOCIETY 


FOR TESTING a a ee Annual 
meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary- 

treasurer, Edgar Marburg, University of 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

June 26-28.—AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Annual 
seaventen. Atlantic City, N. J. Secre- 
tary, F. ‘Hutchinson, 33 West 39th St., 
New York City. 





American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

The thirty-fourth annual convention 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers will be held in the Marl- 
borough - Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 26 to 28 A large 
attendance is expected because of the 
importance the topics to be dis- 
cussed, these dealing chiefly with 
problems connected with the genera- 
tion and transmission of electrical 
energy. The tentative program of 
papers and addresses is as follows: 

Wednesday, 10:30 a. m.— Opening 
address by President E. W. Rice, Jr.; 
reports of technical committee. 

Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.—“Split-Con- 
ductor Cables—Balanced Protection,” 
by William H. Cole; “Overhead Trans- 
mission Cables,” by E. B. Meyer; “The 


of 


Application of Theory and Practice to 
the Design of Transmission-Line In- 
by G. 


sulators,” I. Gilchrist. 





Thursday, 10:30 a. m—‘Lightning- 
Arrester Spark Gaps,” by C. T. All- 
cut; “The Oxide—Film Lightning 
Arrester,” by C. P. Steinmetz; “Design 
of Transpositions for Parallel Tele- 
phone and Power Circuits,” by H. S. 
Osborne. 

Thursday, 2:30 p. m—Conference of 
section delegates. 


Thursday, 8:30 p. m—‘Fixation of 


Nitrogen,” by E. Kilburn Scott; “Amer- 
ica’s Power Supply,” by C. P. Stein- 
metz. 

Friday, 10:30 a. m.—“Precharged 


Condensers,” by  V.  Karapetoff; 
“Method of Symmetrical Co-ordinates 
Applied for the Solution of Polyphase 
Networks,” by C. L. Fortescue; “Flux 
Distribution in AJternators Under 
Sustained Short -Circuit Conditions 
and Different Loads,” by N. S. Dia- 
mant. 

Friday, 2:30 p. m—‘‘Protection from 
Flashing in Direct-Current Apparatus,” 
by J. J. Linebaugh and J. L. Burham; 
“The Automatic Hydroelectric Plant,” 
by J. M. Drabelle and L. B. Barnett. 


National Electric Light Association. 


A meeting of all of the electrical 
interests on the Pacific Coast was 
held in Del Monte, Cal. The National 


Electric Supply Jobbers of the Pacific 
Coast met there on Monday, May 6, 
the California Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers convened on 
Tuesday, and the delegates of the 
National Electric Light Association 
arrived on Thursday. Some of the 
important papers oresented were: 
“Possible Water-Power Development 
in California,” by F. H. Fowler; “Joint 
Operation of Power Companies.” by 
J. P. Jollyman; “Power-Plant Losses,” 
by R. J. C. Wood; “Transmission and 
Distribution Losses,” by R. E. Cun- 
ningham; “Iron and Steel Conductors,” 
by R. C. Powell; “Standardization of 


Pin-Type Insulators,” by L. M. Klau- 
ber and R. E. Cunningham; “Substi- 
tute for Cedar Poles,” by L. M. Klau- 


ber, and “Insulator Deterioration,” by 
J. A. Koontz. There were also papers 
on commercial, accounting and con- 
tractors’ problems. 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas As- 

sociation. 

Four addresses and two papers were 
features of the opening sessions of the 
recent fourteenth annual convention 
of the Southwestern Electrical and 
Gas Association in Hotel Galvez at 
Galveston. 

The address of welcome was deliv- 


ered by mayor I. H. Kempner. Re- 
sponse was made by W. B. Head, of 
Dallas, vice-president of the Texas 


Power and Light Company. H.C. Mor- 
ris, president of the association and 
vice-president of the Dallas Gas Com- 
pany, spoke on the manner in which 
the war has affected the gas and elec- 
trical business. Lynton T. Block, presi- 
dent of the Employers’ Indemnity As- 
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sociation of St. Louis, delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Possibilities of Jovian 


Insurance.” Edward F. Harris, of Gal- 
veston, delivered a patriotic address on 
“War Savings, the Solution of Our 
National Problem.” Mr. Harris was 
given a rising vote of thanks upon 
completing his remarks. F. I. Weis- 
ser, superintendent of the gas depart- 
ment of the San Antonio Public Ser- 
vice Company, read a paper on “The 
Manufacture of Balloon Gas.” The 
paper was filled with interesting in- 
formation and was a feature of the 
opening session. H. E. Danner, com- 
mercial manager of the Houston Gas 
and Fuel Company, read a paper on 
“The Commercial End of the Gas Busi- 
ness.” 

The Street Interurban 


and —— 


Section session was held at 2 p. m. that 
afternoon. The Gas Section aii 
was held at 2. p. m. in the Gold 
Room at which F. D. Murphy, gen- 
eral manager Houston Gas & Fuel 
Company, was chairman. “The Com- 


mercial End of the Gas Business,” by 
H. E. Danner, commercial manager 
Houston Gas & Fuel Company; “The 
Manufacture of Balloon Gas,” by F. 
L. Weisser, superintendent gas depart- 
ment, San Antonio Public Service Com- 
pany; address, “What Will Be the Next 
Turn in the Gas Business?” by the 
chairman; question box and discus- 
new questions brought in by 
members; election of section chairman. 

At the second day’s session reports 
were made by H. S. Cooper, secretary 
of the executive committee, during 
which he displayed a geological map 
of Texas, in which the locations of the 
lignite beds were shown. These beds 
were found to be located near the 
cities where the largest public utilities 
plants in the state are being operated. 


” 


sions; 


Mr. Cooper said that the deposits 
would be useless unless steps were 
taken to make the fuel easier to han- 
dle. Upon suggestion of H. C. Morris, 
of Dallas, the committee agreed to 
consider sending two young men to 
the University of Texas to take a 


special course in geology to find a so- 
lution of the fuel problem through the 
lignite beds. 

The question of increasing rates was 
discussed by nearly every one in at- 
tendance. The prevailing opinion was 
that eventually the rates must be 
raised because of the increased costs 
of labor and fuel. J. C. Kennedy, of 
Brenham, reported that some concerns 
have increased their rates without re- 
ceiving complaints from the _ public. 
Others maintained that in nearly every 
instance the public probably would 
complain if the rates are increased, 
but that the public must be educated 
to the fact that it may be necessary 
to increase the rates on account of 
conditions being abnormal. 

The question of obtaining sufficient 
labor during the war also was dis- 
cussed. The delegates said that they 
were making the best of conditions 
under the circumstances, but all of the 
companies which they represent have 

(Continued on page 423) 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Government prices 
remain constant. Quotations: Chi- 
cago, 4-inch, Class B and _ heavier, 
$57.30; 6-inch, $54.30. New York, 4- 
inch, Class B and heavier, $58.35; 6- 
inch, $55.35; 3-inch, $65.35.  Birming- 
ham, 4-inch, Class B and heavier, $52; 
6-inch, $49; Class A $1 extra. 





The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, O., announces that H. D. 
Wright, manager of its San Francisco 
office, Monadnock Building, is ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast representative, 
succeeding the Colby Engineering Co. 
in the Northwest territory. 


The Luitweiler Pumping Engine Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., announces the open- 
ing of an office in Chicago in charge 
of T. M. Weinstein, a factory repre- 
sentative of the company. 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., has issued Bulletin No. 
241, listing its latest bargains in rails, 
cars and locomotives. Those in the 
market for such equipment should go 
through this bulletin before the op- 
portunities are missed. 


War Needs and the Steel Situation. 

Every ton of steel and pig iron in 
the country virtually has been coni- 
mandeered by the governmen: tor war 
purposes, and any surplus remaining 
after war needs are met, wiil be dis- 
tributed to non-war industries under 
strict government supervision. This 
was learned officially following publi- 
cation of minutes of a meeting attend- 
ed by the chief steel men of the conn- 
try. 

Eight thousand tons of pig iron were 
taken from a large mill engaged in 
less essential work and shipped to a 
steel mill doing war work, which was 
about to close down because of pig 
iron shortage. Similar action has been 
taken more than once during the iast 
few weeks, and the practice will be 
continued whenever steel mills and 
plants engaged in non-war work have 
steel for the government’s war re- 
quirements. 

A meeting of about fifty of the prin- 
cipal steel manufacturing companies, 
called at the request of Mr. J. L. Re- 
plogle, Director of Steel Purchases of 
the War Industries Board, was held 
recently at the office of President E. 
H. Gary of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute in New York, at which Mr. 
Replogle made a strong statement of 
he immediate and future require- 
nents of the Government for steel in 
various forms for its military necessi- 
ties, stating that they are so great as 
to demand the entire output of the 
ndustry in almost all lines. The man- 
ufacturers responded to Mr. Replogle’s 
appeal for maximum production in the 
most patriotic. spirit, and pledged 
themselves unanimously to give their 
best efforts to accomplishing maximum 
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production, subordinating all commer- 
cial business to the Government’s re- 
quirements. Every member of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute has 
been asked by Judge Gary to sign two 
copies of the pledge as adopted, to re- 
turn one to James T. McCleary, sec- 
retary of the institute, retaining the 
other. 

The pledge as signed by those who 
attended the meeting is as follows: 
“For myself, my corporation or my 
firm, I pledge the prompt production 
and delivery of the largest possible 
quantity of material in our depart- 
ments that is or shall be required by 
the United States Government for the 
necessities of itself and its Allies, and 
agree that all other lines of our busi- 
ness shall be subordinated to this 
pledge, and all this in accordance with 
the request of the War Industries 
Board.” 

Data was presented by Mr. Replogle, 
relative to the present and prospective 
demand of the Government’s shipbuild- 
ing program, also the steel plate de- 
mand that must be met from Allied 
countries, including 300,000 tons for 
Great Britain, 200,000 tons for Japan, 
60,000 tons for Italy, and a considerable 
amount for Canada. The requirements 
of the car and locomotive program 
were also discussed and the measures 
which have been taken to reduce the 
amount of plates required for the new 
cars. Mr. Replogle urged that steel 
manufacturers concentrate upon gov- 
ernment and other war steel, and on 
the railroad and equally important de- 
mand of essential industries, such as 
implement manufacture, mining of coal 
and other minerals, oil well work and 
industrial structural work resulting 
from the war. He made it plain that 
war and railroad demand would soon 
call for far more steel than the manu- 
facturers had appreciated. He empha 
sized the shortage of steel plates up 
to this time, and indicated that full 
operation of plate mills on goyerniment* 
and allied orders was essential for a 
considerable time, suggesting that to 
do this it might be necessary to ship 
pig iron from one district to another 
as well as steel ingots from works now 
devoted to other products than plates, 
so that plate mills and their connected 
steel works could run to their utmost 
capacity. 

It is estimated that in spite of short- 
ages of coke, pig iron, labor and trans- 
portation facilities, shipments of fin- 
ished products for governmental and 
other essential purposes are being 
made at the rate of approximately 33,- 
000,000 tons per annum. 

The steel trade has a general under- 
standing that the United States Gov- 
ernment has planned and now has un- 
der construction a big building pro 
gram covering shops, warehouses and 
other structures, but it is not believed 
that any one outside the circle of the 
War Industries Board knows that dur- 
ing the current year the government 
will use 20 per cent more building ma- 
terial, including structural shapes, than 
the average consumption of the entire 
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country during the three years 1914, 
1915 and 1916. 

The recent meeting is accepted as 
marking the beginning of a move to 
classify steel-using industries, to de- 
velop a preferential list and to appor- 
tion output among both the essential 
and less essential industries. 
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lost many capable employes on ac- 
count of the draft. Some of the com- 
panies are training men who are not 
subject to draft to take the places of 
men who have been called. 

R. W. Van Valkenburgh, of Dallas, 
Texas, general manager of the West- 
ern Electric Company of Texas, read 
a paper on “Suggestions for Conser- 
vation in Purchasing from the Seller’s 
Standpoint.” The paper contained sug- 
gestions that might be used by the 
sellers and pointed out the necessity 
of conservation. The paper was fol- 
lowed by discussions on the subject. 

The election of officers for the en- 
suing year resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. A. Sullivan, Shreveport, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Shreveport Railway Company; first 
vice-president, Burr Martin, Dallas, 
general manager of Texas Electric 
Railway; second vice-president, E. §S, 
Fletcher, general superintendent of 
Texas Power & Light Company, Dal- 
las; third vice-president, A. Hardgrave, 
chief operating engineer of Southwest- 
ern Utilities Company; treasurer, J. B. 
Walker, Dallas; secretary of executive 
committee, H. S. Cooper, re-elected. 


Oklahoma Gas, Electric and Street 
Railway Association. 

The Oklahoma Gas, Electric and 
Street Railway Association recently 
held its seventh annual convention at 
Oklahoma City. A number of matters 
of vital interest to the public utility 
companies were considered in the ad- 
dresses, papers and discussion. In or- 
der to properly gather and disseminate 
facts of interest to:-companies and 
persons supplying utility service, the 
convention decided that the associa- 
tion employ a secretary for such work. 
The selection of a secretary was placed 
in the hands of the state executive 
committee of which John W. Sharlet 
is chairman. 

The first session met on Monday af- 
ternoon. Mayor Overholser of Okla- 
homa City made an address of wel- 
come, and F. D. Shaffer, manager of 
the Chickasha Gas & Electric Company 
gave his presidential address, the key- 
note of which was co-operation on the 
part of the utilities of the State to 
relieve the present financial string- 
ency and effectually prosecute the war. 

C. W. Shannon read a paper on “The 
Reliability of the Oklahoma Oil and 
Gas Fields.” Mr. Shannon predicted 
that in the near future it would be pos- 
sible to predetermine the life of Okla- 
homa oil and gas welis. The conven- 
tion then adjourned to inspect the new 
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waterworks project built for the sup- 
ply of Oklahoma City at a cost of $1,- 
500,000. 

The second day’s session was fea- 
tured by the following. Electric Rail- 
ways and the War—Guy B. Treat, chief 
engineer, Oklahoma Railway Company; 
Oklahoma Utilities and the War—Prof. 
L. W. W. Morrow, University of Okla- 
homa; High-Tension Transmission and 
Distribution—Lee Boyer, engineer, 
Choctaw Power & Light Company; 
Gas-Fired Boilers—L. A. White, super- 
intendent, Muskogee Gas & Electric 
Company. 

Interesting discussion followed the 
address under each heading. 

John W. Shartel thought the adop- 
tion of a six-cent fare would hardly 
solve the problem and that a cut in 
the service seemed the logical step to 
meet a situation caused by advancing 
prices of everything that the railway 
company uses in operating. 

After hearing the papers of Guy B. 
Treat, chief engineer of the Oklahoma 
Railways Company, and Prof. L. W. 
W. Morrow of the University of Okla- 
homa, the convention went on record 
in support of the National Committee 


PERSONALS 


Cochrane, Victor H., engineer of 
bridges of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed major in the quartermaster 
corps, National Army, and has been as- 
signed to duty in connection with the 
construction division, Washington, 
ja 

Durkin, W. engineer of the 
department of public sanitation, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has become a mem- 
ber of the engineering staff of the 
Industrial Bureau of Housing, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Goldsmith, Clarence, whose services 
during the past year have been con- 
tributed by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters to the Government as 
advisory engineer on water supply and 
fire protection, has been commissioned 
as major in the quartermaster corps, 
construction division, of the National 
Army. 

Learned, Albert P., who has been for 
five years assistant engineer with the 
consulting engineering firm of Black & 
Veatch, Kansas City, has been com- 
missioned first lieutenant in the sani- 
tary corps of the National Army and 
stationed at Camp Greenleaf, Chicka- 
mauga, Georgia. 

McCabe, Arch., has been appointed 
chief of the Muncie, Ind., fire depart- 
ment to succeed John E. Casey, who 
has entered federal government ser- 
vice. 

McKenzie, James, has been appoint- 
ed county engineer of Morris County, 
Kan. 

Whitten, Dr. Robert H., has been 
appointed consulting engineer to the 
city plan commission of Cleveland, O. 
He was until recently secretary of the 
city planning committee of New York 


City. 
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on Public Utility Conditions appointed 
by the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, the American Gas Institute, the 
National Commercial Gas Association 
and the American Electric Railway 
Association. It passed a resolution to 
the effect that the Oklahoma sub-com- 
mittee of the national committee be 
empowered to engage a_ high-grade 
man to handle the work of the asso- 
ciations in Oklahoma in connection 
with the granting of rate increases, 
the obtaining of financial aid from the 
War Finance Corporation and the ob- 
taining of proper publicity for the 
utilities in the state, and in other ways 
to advance the interests and promote 
the welfare of the individual members 
of the association. 

In discussing the papers, the con- 
sensus of opinion was that a rate in- 
crease was the only solution of pres- 
ent financial problems, and that such 
an increase ought to be granted upon 
proper presentation of facts with a 
minimum delay. 

At the afternoon session C. S. 
Thompson and J. W. Shartel discussed 
the advisability of concentrated pro- 
duction, transmission and distribution 
of electricity in Oklahoma through the 
use of a few large stations. 

The discussion of the paper by L. A. 
White, entitled “Gas-Fired Boilers,” 
dwelt on the fact that a large combus- 
tion chamber was the essential prere- 
guisite for the efficient use of gas un- 
der boilers. 
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At the Tuesday morning session L. 
E. Mohrhardt read a paper on the use 
of electricity in the oil and gas fields 
of the state. Discussion brought out 
the point that the load obtainable in 
the oil and gas fields would be advan- 
tageous to central-station men from 
every standpoint, but that there had 
been no attempt to get this load. One 
of the difficulties is the necessity for 
costly equipment and_high-tension 
lines. 

On the closing day the interest cen- 
tered on the subjects treated in the 
following addresses: Needed Utility 
Legislation—Chas. Hoopes, assistant 
operating manager, Oklahoma Railway 
Company; Utility Taxation—Prof. F. F. 
Blachly, University of Oklahoma; Re- 
lations of the Utilities and the Public 
—A. L. Mitchell, engineer, Corporation 
Commission; Relations to Customers— 
W. T. Dibbens, manager, Guthrie Gas 
Company. 

In the course of the discussion the 
habit, in some quarters of stealing 
electric current, gas and water was re- 
peatedly referred to. One speaker said 
the opinion that stealing from a cor- 
poration was not a serious offense had 
become entirely too popular; and leg- 
islative action was asked to provide 
a specific penalty for offenses of this 
kind. 

Discussion also developed a demand 
for a state law to license engineers of 
public utility plants. 








PROBLEMS CITIES ARE STUDYING 
WITH EXPERTS 





Chester, Pa. is building a PARK 


BRIDGE. Plans and specifications for 
the structure were prepared by the 
engineer, James B. Long. 


Plans are being drawn for a 
WATERWORKS PLANT for Belle- 
field, N. D., by the consulting engineer, 
L. P. Wolff. 

Bryan, O., is to improve its WATER- 
WORKS. A. H. Smith has been 
selected as the engineer to prepare 
plans and specifications. 


STREET and SEWER IMPROVE- 
MENTS are to be made by Mingo 
Junction, O. The engineer for the 
work is W. R. Walker. 


A SEWER SYSTEM is to be con- 
structed by Platte, S. D., plans and 
specifications for the improvement be- 
ing in the course of preparation by the 
engineer, W. L. Bruce. 

In making ROAD IMPROVEMENTS 
Lincoln, Price, Forest, Oneida and 
Langlade Counties, Wis., have had 
plans prepared by the engineer, H. 
Nelson. 


Charlotte, N. C. is to improve its 
WATERWORKS by the installation 
of new pumping equipment. The 
municipal engineering firm of Ander- 
son & Christie prepared the plans and 
specifications. . 


Troy, N. Y., is contemplating PARK 
DEVELOPMENTS. Preliminary plans 
for the improvements are being drawn 
by the landscape architect, Charles D. 
Lay. 

The 
Salt 


civic planning commission of 
Lake City, Utah, has retained 
George E. Kessler, city planning ex- 
pert and landscape architect, to 
develop a CITY PLAN. 


Paris, Kan., is to construct WATER- 
WORKS. Plans for the improvement 
have been completed by the consult- 
ing engineering firm of Winters & 
Dove. 

Sandpoint, Ida., has voted $140,000 
bonds for the construction of WATER- 
WORKS. The consulting engineering 
firm of Burns & McDonnell is to have 
charge of the improvement. 


The Arkoe (Mo.) Drainage District is 
to make some RIVER STRAIGHTEN- 
ING and DRAINAGE improvements. 
Plans are in process of preparation by 
the consulting firm of Leslie-Barnes 
Engineering Co. 


An experimental WATER FILTRA- 
TION and DISINFECTION PLANT 
is to be installed by Milwaukee, Wis. 
Joseph W. Ellms has been retained as 
consulting engineer to design the plant 
and have charge of the experimental 
work. 





